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From time to time attempts are made, mostly in America, to 
found artificial states, or communities. which are designated 
“model” colonies, and are intended to illustrate on a small scale 
the social future as, according to the founders’ scheme, it ought to 
shape itself. Wherever these artificial structures continue to 
exist, they do so only when they depart to a considerable degree 
from their original socialistic or communistic forms. Even in 
the latter case they do not always maintain their position. 

Among the most interesting of the socialistic settlements that 
have arisen and perished in our days is the noteworthy and unique 
creation of Colonel Albert Kimsey Owen, a Pennsylvanian 
engineer. Despite long-continued ill-luck of all kinds, this man 
fought for his cause with the greatest perseverance. Much of 
what was important and interesting in Edward Bellamy’s famous 
Looking Backward had already, years before the appearance of 
that book, been frequently repeated in a different form by Owen. 
The latter had evidently provided much material for the Boston 
romance-writer, but he himself caused far less stir with his 
literary propaganda, because he did not, like the former writer, 
clothe it in a striking literary form. 

I 

One need not be a visionary dreamer to allow that the posses- 

sion of a comfortable little house, in every respect agreeable 
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and sanitary, is something extremely desirable, and one need 
not as yet by any means belong to the radicals to admit that the 
payment of taxes, house and farm rents, and interest on capital 
is the cause of a great part of the seamy side of the present 
economic order of things, because it swallows up a great part of 
the income of very many persons. Could these payments be 
abolished, very much would have been done toward the solution 
of the social question, and especially would the possession of an 
excellent little house of one’s own be made easier. Henry George 
merely aspires to do away with interest on capital; Hertzka, in 
nis “Freeland” abolishes decisively all the above-mentioned kinds 
of taxes. Colonel Owen wished to do the same, but in a less 
radical manner. He did not, like Hertzka, place the usufruct of 
unowned land at the disposal of every man free of charge, but 
desired to see each state or town organized as a joint-stock- 
company, to which the ground should belong and which should 
sell it to the stockholders, but at the same time the purchaser 
should have usufruct of the land only so long as he really made 
use of it. If he or his heir wished to give it up, he received back 
from the company the earnest money, while in “Freeland,” where 
no earnest money is actually paid, anyone can make use of the 
abandoned land. The chief principles from which A. K. Owen 
proceeded were: “With united forces” and “integral co-opera- 
tion;”’ that is to say, complete social fellowship. What he com- 
prehends under this is stated in a large number of volumes and 
pamphlets; I have myself, for example, read through three 
volumes of /ntegral Co-operation (1884, 1887, 1891); the pam- 
phlets Homes, and How to Obtain Them, A Co-operative City, 
The Credit Foncier Company, etc.; as well as several years’ num- 
bers of the journals which embody Owen’s theory and practice, 
The Integral Co-operation (Enterprise), The New City (New 
York), and The Credit Foncier of Sinaloa (Topolobampo) ; and 
in addition to these also numerous prospectuses, circulars, and 
pamphlets. 

His studies in social politics forced on Owen’s observation, a 
quarter of a century ago, the fact that under the rule of the 
present competitive order those commercial and manufacturing 
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businesses are most profitable which depend on the joint action 
of a large number of leaders of industry; i. e., the great railways, 
water-works, gas-works, and such like. With united forces, trusts 
and other many-headed associations monopolize whole branches 
of business with enormous profit. How would it be if every town, 
and later on perhaps every country, monopolized under its own 
administration the public means of communication, the arrange- 
ments for heating, lighting, and water, school and educational 
affairs—in short, all concerns that might be considered the 
especial business of the community, and paid the large profits into 
its own pocket, thus not benefiting individual entrepreneurs, but 
the community itself! The following words of Owen are very 
significant as regards his own aspirations: 

There can be no commonwealth perfectly co-operative in form which is 
not in possession of its soil, its manufactures, its means of communication, 
and its medium of exchange. These four things are just as necessary to 
a community as the muscles, bones, sinews, and the heart are to the human 
body. 

Starting from this co-operative thought, Owen, by the aid 
of his experiences gathered on world-wide journeys, and from 
the results of his economic inquiries, built up in the course of 


years a system of “complete social fellowship” which he called 


“integral co-operation.” He was always saying: 

If a dozen companies, independent of each other or competing with each 
other, perform a dozen different services for a town and are able to pay high 
dividends to their share-holders at the cost of the population, a commonwealth, 
working in like manner on its own account, must be able to perform the 
same services better, more cheaply, and to the advantage of all. 

He saw a complete state of social co-operation a means of 
remedy for the evils of the modern order of things, and he was 
not content with theoretical statements, but proceeded by degrees 
to attempt the carrying-out of his teaching into practice, while for 
this purpose he founded a settlement in a place in which he found 
the necessary conditions fairly united: the country around the 
harbor of Topolobampo, distinguished for its size, depth, geo- 
graphical situation, etc. The first settlers entered it in 1886, and 
at the same time he called into existence a co-operative business, 
in accordance with his projects, which received the name of the 
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“Credit Foncier Company of Sinaloa.” At that time the outside 
world knew almost nothing of the Topolobampo creek and the 
Mexican province of Sinaloa. Owen had become acquainted with 
both when he conducted the building of the Central Mexican 
Railway. The highly valuable characteristics, from a commercial 
point of view, of the natural harbors, the extraordinary rural 
beauty of the country, the rare productiveness of the soil, and 
the mineral wealth of the region, produced in him the conviction 
that there could be no more propitious field for his experiment. 
Add to this the favorable circumstances that the Mexican govern- 
ment presented to him extensive territories for the community, 
placed other lands very cheaply at his disposal, and granted to 
him, along with a considerable government subsidy, the conces- 
sion for the building of a railway (Mexican Western Railway), 
almost a thousand miles long, from Topolobampo to Texas—from 
the Pacific to the Atlantic Ocean. The government did all this in 
the interest of the country itself; for the very well-to-do popula- 
tion of that flourishing province was not in a position, for want of 
means of communication, to produce more than they used for 


their own needs. The government, therefore, welcomed the 
North American settlers as forerunners of economic progress 
and heralds of a future prosperous development of Mexico, and 
offered them enthusiastic hospitality. What our engineer really 
desired in founding his colony will be clearly seen by the following 
extracts from the “Constitution of the Credit Foncier Company,” 


drawn up in 1886: 

Our Principces. We believe: 

1. That the usefulness and happiness of mankind depend upon their 
physical, intellectual, and moral development. 

2. That the moral depends upon the intellectual, the intellectual upon 
the physical, the physical upon the purity of the atmosphere, the purity of 
the atmosphere upon the intelligent, comprehensive, and thorough control 
of the land, and of all which within and upon it rests, and that, therefore, 
the land and all which it implies—the atmosphere, metal, mineral (water), 
timber, grass, electricity, etc—must be held in trust by the corporation, for 
the use of its members 

3. That the principles which shou'd underlie the corporation are interde- 
pendence, duty, and equity, and that in proportion as the members of the 


corporation understand the interdependence of each with the other and all 
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with the one, to the extent that they feel the duty that the strong should 
assist the weak, and in the ratio that they come to the practice of equity— 
in the affairs of the individual, the family, the municipality, and the state— 
will they become useful, happy, and progressive. 

4. That there cannot be dignity and strength of character in the individual 
without home life, and that, therefore, it is the duty of the corporation, by 
offsetting services, to provide a substantial and permanent home for every 
family; and as there cannot be independent thought, which is the basis of 
correct action, without the individual being a holder of a whole or part 
interest in the home right, that therefore, a voice in the corporation belongs 
only to those who hold such possession. 

5. That the highest ambition for man and woman is to have a perma- 
nent, substantial, and beautiful home; constant, remunerative and agreeable 
employment; varied instruction; approved facilities and attractive amuse- 
ments; that the ability to possess and enjoy should keep pace with their 
culture and desires. 

6. That every individual is different from every other individual; that 
these individualities demand diverse occupations, and that the wealth and 
influence of the corporation depend upon the diversity, multiplicity, and 
intelligence of the individualities of its members, and upon the diversification 
and perfection of their home industries, constantly and remuneratively kept 
in operation. 

7. That all wealth is created by labor intelligently co-operating with the 
land and the natural elements; that everything produced belongs to the person 
who produces it; that the storage, handling, and exchange are the possessions 
of the corporation. 

8. That there is no such thing as originality of thought and inventions, 
and that every idea and mechanical combination is the result of centuries of 
thought and toil by thousands of persons, and that the benefits resulting from 
their application to the practical affairs of life belong, in most part, to the 
descendants and heirs of those who have been the means of giving these 
ideas and inventions to society, and not absolutely, at any time, to the author 
and inventor who frames the closing sentence and adjusts the last screw. 

9. As it is the duty of the corporation to provide occupation or employ- 
ment for every one of its members, it is also the duty of the members to under- 
take that occupation or those employments which he and she are best fitted 
to do. 

10. That official trusts are duties which the members best fitted for 


executive business owe to the corporation and to themselves. 


So much for the theoretical principles. Passing on to their 
practical application, the Constitution further says: 
11. We believe that the association should be a company; that it should 


be incorporated to attend to everything of a public character for the preserva- 
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tion and advancement of the common weal; that the basis of these functions 
is to preserve and utilize the land, and all which it implies; to take measures 
for sanitation; to furnish power and implements for production, manufacture, 
and fashioning; and to attend to distribution, transportation, construction, 
education, amusement, entertainment, exchange, and commerce. 

12. That there should not be a company or a partnership inside of the 
corporation except the municipal corporation (or corporations), which 
should be incorporated to systematize and operate, in the interests of its 
members, 1tilities which belong to, and are part of, every distinct community; 
and that the more important of these are its atmosphere, thoroughfares, areas, 
powers, lights, heat, water, buildings, street cars, telephones, sewers, etc. 

13. That it is the duty of the corporation to furnish insurance in case of 
accident to person and property; to provide for sickness, for the aged, for the 


orphan, and for the widow; that it is the duty of the municipality to furnish, 


free of charge, and upon attractive plans, kindergarten, school, and industrial 
education for all minors who are children of members of the corporation. 

14, 15. That gambling, lotteries, etc., are contrary to correct purpose, and 
that occupations of questionable propriety shou'd be prohibited. 

16-21. That a member should not vote for himself or herself for any 
office within the corporation, and that for a member to ask another member 
to vote for him or her should be an act of self-exile. 

22. That no member may claim any privilege for himself. 

23, 24. That not under any circumstances should the corporation be a 
borrower of money from any person, private or legal, other than from its 


own members. 
[hat in no case should a member borrow credits or money from 


25-27. 
other body than the corporation. 

28, 29. That “popular suffrage” is right in principle, but that it has been 
and is pernicious as practiced; that it cannot be beneficent to the individual 
and to society until all persons enjoying the suffrage can read the laws 
submitted, and can be free in thought and actions to vote in accordance with 
their best judgments; and that the best of the civilization of a corporation is 
in the usefulness, the happiness, and the distinct and intellectual individualities 


of its members. 

30. That “party politics” and caucus rule in our corporation would result 
as they have resulted wherever and whenever they have been tried, and that 
‘gal enactments, make the producers “hewers of wood and 


they would, by le 
* to cunning tricksters and to the non-producing, non- 


drawers of water 
essential classes. 
1-33. That “secret societies . . . . clubs,” etc., etc., are the result of, and 
belong to, disorganized communities; and that, with co-operation systema- 
tized, will come free libraries, free lectures, and free diversions in physical 


games. 
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34. That the principle underlying religious thought is correct; and that 
religion is not a truth possessed, but a result sought; that the sentiment of 
religion is good in the proportion that it inspires a feeling of duty to every 
creature within the sphere of one’s life—a duty in thought and a duty in 
action—and that religion is sacred and belongs strictly to the individual, and 
not to the state, to a municipality, to a society, or to an association. 

35. That marriage is the foundation of the home and of the corporation, 
and that its contract should be encouraged and witnessed, free of charge, by 
the corporation; and that every man should have one wife, and every woman 
one husband, and no more. 

36. That our mission is peace and useful example to mankind; that our 
wish is to be courteous to all, to be plein but artistic in dress, correct in 
speech, modest in conduct; that if we should presume to teach in anything, 
it should be in the deportment of our everyday life one with the other 

At the end of the Constitution there followed a solemn 


Pledge” which each associate was obliged to sign: 

I, the undersigned, of .. . . , and of the United States of North America, 
do hereby agree to abide by “Our Principles,” as above written; and to live 
in accordance with the by-laws which may from time to time be made by the 
directors of the Credit Foncier Company; and, in case that I break the said 
rules, I will submit peaceably to the fines, penalties, etc., which may be 
imposed by the said by-laws, waiving all rights to appeal before the courts of 
the United States, Mexico, or elsewhere, from the judgment of the members 
of the Credit Foncier Company. 


The following passage from the paper /utegral Co-operation 


will show that in Topolobampo it was not by any means a ques- 


tion of an outburst of communistic feeling : 

We desire evolution, not revolution; co-operation, not isolation; fellow- 
ship, not communism; concord, not antagonism; emulation, not competition; 
equity, not equality; freedom, not licence; employment, not alms; the full 
use of goods, not wastefulness; religion, not the existence of sects; counsel, 
not preaching of sermons; duties, not ceremonies; deeds, not confessions 
of faith; examples, not precepts; laws, not formalities; order, not anarchy; 
universally binding rules, not class legislation; systematic organization, not 
chance resu'ts; the joint rule of comrades, not partisan administration. We 
demand that those aids to cultivation upon which the usefulness, the progress, 
and the happiness of the citizens depend—air, soil, water, light, the forces of 
nature, exchange, advancement, buildings, care of health, instruction, amuse- 
ment, insurance, production, trade, etc—should be administered in the 
interest of the community by the latter alone, and that, on the contrary, the 
private life, the property, the opinions, and the individuality of the individual 
be held sacred. 
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And in the pamphlet Pacific City (1892) we read: 

Man is not destined to a solitary state. No one can make himself happy 
or useful alone... . . Certainly no one has himself produced his own gifts, 
or himself provided himself with dwelling-place, food, clothing, and protection 
Ideas, talents, knowledge, culture, skill are the fruits of living in the com- 
munity in which they have arisen and in which they have been called forth, 
just as the unearned income from ground property is the result of the growth 
of the urban population. 

Integral Co-operation teaches us that the individual is able to do nothing 
alone, that all that we are and shall become depends upon the advantages which 
society offers us. Only when many think, work and rest together under the 
rule of a certain measure of discipline is the divine spark in man able to 


redeem and ennoble him. He who lives alone retrogrades in civilization. 


I] 


The chief management of the new corporation rested in the 
hands of ten directors, whose election took place in the same 
manner as in every other joint-stock company, but no one was 
permitted to vote for himself. No one was allowed to have more 
than forty-eight shares at ten dollars a share, because no one was 
allowed to own more than forty-eight lots. Of this more will be 
said later on. The body of directors was to choose the president, 
the treasurer, etc., from their own number, and to divide among 
themselves the control of the ten departments of government. 
The directors were to be elected for five years and to receive 
salaries of one hundred dollars per month; they had to be mem- 
bers of the company and had to dwell in the territory of the latter. 
The manager of each department appointed the officials and work- 
men necessary for the service of that department, but only in the 
name of the company. There was no other employer of labor 
but the company in Owen’s ideal state. Now, as the directors 
were to be active “rather as counselors and helpers than as super- 
intendents, it was to the interest of the shareholders,” as the 
president and founder of the state wrote, “to choose from their 
number such persons as they thought possessed of the greatest 
business ability and in whose character they had perfect confi- 
dence. . . . . Party politics must have nothing to do with the 
administration.” 

The ten branches of government were the following: (1) mat- 
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ters of banking, insurance, and accounts; (2) public buildings 
and highroads; (3) fire and sanitary police; (4) administration 


of justice and registration of professions; (5) matters concerning 


the means of communication and transportation, and all that 
would promote the advancement of the colony; (6) natural forces ; 
(7) industry and trade; (8) instruction, education, and amuse- 
ments; (9) agriculture and forestry, cattle-breeding, and fisheries, 
(10) doctors, apothecaries, and the commissariat. 

In this list we miss a department for religious worship, a 
minister for spiritual concerns. The people did not need one, for 
they made no sacrifices for the objects of church-building, etc., 
and looked upon religion, as we already know from the above 
“principles,” not as something public, but as a private, individual 
matter. With reference to this point, the American clergyman 
Hogeland, who visited the settlement in August, 1890, remarked 
in a Californian journal : 

The settlers have never pretended to be saints; rather they have always 
declared that they wished to do without priests and churches. Nevertheless, 
they are pious and devout. Their moral views are lofty, and their course of 
life is worthy of imitation. They have no police and no prisons, yet they 
know nothing of brawls, seduction, theft, and drunkenness. They are opposed 
to strong drinks, tobacco, cruelty to animals, and all improper, coarse modes of 
expression. 

Owen writes: 

We are religious, but no theologians. With us, as in every other joint- 
stock company, every shareholder can hold any creed he please 
all other things, so also in the matter of religion we are eclectics; that is 
to say, we take the beautiful, the good, and the true wherever we find them: 
from Christians, Theosophists, Greeks, etc.; without being Anglicans, Catho- 
lics, and Theosophists We wish to lead a God-fearing life, whilst in all 
things we are noble-minded, and in our life and in our intercourse with one 
another we try always to act rightly and in a kindly manner. 

In John W. Lovell’s pamphlet A Co-operative City we read: 

We acknowledge in all religions a common conception of God .... , but 
for the rest we only consider religion useful in so far as it is fitted to urge us 
in thought and deed to the fulfilment of duty... . . Our religion consists in 
the endeavor to raise man’s condition and to have consideration for al! crea- 
tures with whom we come in contact; in striving to observe the precept to do 
to no one what we do not wish them to do to us, in the avoidance of 


sectarianism, in work, investigation, and progress. 
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The colonists, therefore, did not think much of church. They 
thought that “we must not do good for the sake of expected 
recompense here below or in the world to come,” but merely for 
the sake of goodness itself. ‘We wish to lead a moral, religious 
life, in conformity with the best teaching and deeds of antiquity 
and of modern times, of heathendom as also of Christianity. We 
do not aim at impressing upon our youth the belief that any one 
church alone knows the truth necessary for salvation.” And in 
another place Owen remarks : 

We believe right and justice ought to be understood in so strict a sense 
that the adulteration of a single article of use must cast a slur on the whole 
community. What is the object of a creed that does noi restrain its followers 
from deceit, stealing, etc? True religion does not consist in simply saying 
that we believe in this or that; no, we desire also that a man should direct his 
life according to what he holds to be right. A religion of words and not of 
deeds inspires us with no confidence. 

As for the rest, every associate was permitted to belong to 
any form of religion he pleased. ‘For all these reasons,” declared 
Lovell, “we shall erect no buildings for divine service.” Every- 
body could become a member of the “Credit Foncier” who signed 
the vow already mentioned and bought at least one share at ten 
dollars. In the regulations it is enjoined that “before an associate 
sets out for the colony (that is to say, before he receives the 
permit entitling him to migrate and settle in the colony), he must 
have come to an agreement in writing with the secretary of the 
Council of Directors, referring to the nature of the work to be 
performed and the wages to be guaranteed.” If an associate 
wished to withdraw, he was obliged to give at least three 
months’ notice; then his account was made up and the balance in 
his favor paid out to him at short intervals by instalments. The 
same thing applied to expelled members. Expulsion necessarily 
followed—but only through the directors—when anyone mate- 
rially violated the principles, etc., of the community, yet an appeal 
could be made to an extraordinary general meeting within thirty 


days. The chief grounds of expulsion were: gambling, canvass- 


ing, and improper occupations. The definitions of the trans- 
gressions in question were, however, as so many other things in 


Owen's program, of a misty nature. 
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The Credit Foncier Company was entitled and authorized: 
to buy and sell land and ground; to lay out streets and lanes; to 
build houses; to fit them up and sell them; to build and manage 
tramways and railways; also steam- and other ships, electric-light- 
ing and other works, aqueducts, etc.; schools, markets, theaters, 
inns, warehouses, docks, bazaars, factories, etc.; further, their 
duties included agricultural affairs and trade, bank and insurance 
business, as well as all that is connected with the occupations and 
‘associate”’ 


‘ 


commercial intercourse of a great community. Every 


was obliged to posgess at least one share, and might at most 


possess only forty-eight shares, but had always only one vote— 
in order to prevent the making of artificial majorities. The 
shares might not be transferred privately, but could only be sold 
to the company, and indeed only at their nominal value. As soon 
as the company should have succeeded in possessing sufficient 
means, it was to have been allowed to purchase from each stock- 
holder who possessed more than one share, the extra shares. 
Moreover, only true settlers were to be admitted as shareholders, 
while originally, when the procuring of money was the chief 
thing, shares could be sold to outsiders. 

To the conditions of settlement in the Owen colony already 
mentioned must be added these: That every associate (meaning 
every family), in case he desired to have land, should pay into 
the land and improvement fund at the lowest 20 and at the most 
500 dollars; one-half of this cash was destined for improvements, 
the other half for the purchase of land. Further, each associate 
was obliged to pay his own traveling expenses and bring with 
him by way of preliminary what was necessary in bedding, 
clothes, furniture, etc. “To secure occupation to all colonists and 
to protect the original capital from waste, but at the same time 
to make monopolies or private accumulation of capital impossi- 
ble,” Qwen adopted a modification of nationalization of the land 
which stood midway between the proposals of Henry George and 
those of Hertzka. “The ground shall belong to the body collec- 
tively and be administered in such a manner that everybody 
should be in a position to acquire a home which should be free 
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from rent and taxes.” Accordingly the ground was sold cheaply 
in lots of from 400 to 18,000 square yards. 

The company was willing to build the necessary houses on 
these pieces of ground according to suitable plans; yet the houses 
might not be either let or sold by the possessors, or be burdened 
with debt or otherwise transferred. 

As to trade, it remained, as was the case in Bellamy’s book, 
exclusively in the hands of the corporation. Owen pointed out as 
the chief advantages of this: the impossibility of the adulteration 
of goods, the saving of labor power, and the doing-away with 
the immense cost of the present horrible and common method of 
advertising. John W. Lovell writes in his pamphlet, A Co-oper- 
ative City: 

The shops will be situated in different quarters of the town for the con- 
venience of the public. All articles of use and luxury ought to be found 
under a man’s own roof... .. With the exception of the drug department, 
the shops will be open only six hours a day; people should manage to make all 
purchases in this time in order that the woman assistants, as in other callings, 
need not work longer than six hours. 

The work time of men in trade and in industrial labor is fixed at 
eight hours: “in this time enough can be produced to satisfy all 
wants.” 

[f anyone should have a product of his industry to sell, he was 
to have brought it to the public warehouses for a price agreed 
on, and the amount of this price to be entered to his credit in the 
books of the corporation bank just in the same way as were the 
wages due for any work done for the company. The sale took 
place on the basis of the purchaser’s selection from the shops of 
the corporation. The customers were to have had a collection 
of samples in each block of houses, and the delivery to the houses 
was to have been worked by means of pneumatic tubes, the col- 
lection of the payments from the customers to be effected by pla- 
cing these payments to their debit in the company’s accounts. 

Thus the purchasers save having te pay for the enormous expenses of 
advertising, and run no risk of receiving adulterated goods, without taking 
into account the saving of labor power caused by doing without middlemen 
or jobbers. .... Trade will also be carried on with foreign countries, but 


only after all settlers have been provided with al! necessary commodities 
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The trade in alcoholic drinks is limited to the general shops, there are no 
public houses and drinking-palaces. 

Money matters were arranged in such a way that the only 
bank that was allowed—i. e., that. of the company—carried on 
the total business of exchange, payments, loans, savings deposits, 
etc. The work done by labor was not paid in cash, but in “credit 
notes” (hourly wages). The working-day had at first a value 
of two dollars. These certificates of work, which could be 
exchanged in the colony for every necessary commodity, were 
lithographed like money notes, and Owen hoped that in case the 
colony he had created ever attained to prosperity and played a 
part in the world, these notes would be taken everywhere as a 
medium of exchange, just as the Venetian notes were between the 
eleventh and seventeenth centuries. What anyone spent or what 
he needed for journeys was placed to his debit in the company’s 
accounts. Hertzka proposed a similar extensive clearing-house 
method of procedure for his “Freeland” settlement. “Do we eat 
or drink paper money? Do we sleep or dwell on gold or silver 
coinage?” asks Owen. “No, all we need are the services of others 
in exchange for our own.”’ Thereby work was proclaimed to be 
the real money standard, and he who did not work had nothing 
‘credit 


‘ 


toeat. “Can anything be simpler and juster?” And since 
notes’ could not be stolen, a stop was put to the embezzlements 
of cashiers wishful to abscond, and of administrative councils. 
Thus, cash in the form of coin was not quite discarded in Topolo- 


bampo—when requisite it was employed, for example in foreign 
trade—but its use, in truth, appeared restricted to a very trifling 
amount. Hertzka declared the replacement of coin by “credit 
notes” —proposed also by Bellamy—to be just as unnecessary as 
it was impracticable. In a public letter to the body of directors of 
Topolobampo, Hertzka wrote (May, 1892): 


... . Unnecessary, because money in itself is just as harmless as any other 
instrument, for money is nothing but an instrument designed to perform 
certain services in the exchange and preservation of wealth. It has, of course, 
become a tool of oppression and plunder—but what acquisition of the human 
intellect has not become that in the same degree? . . . . Impossible, because 
the human industrial organization cannot even be imagined without a measure 
of value; and money, though not indeed an absolutely perfect one, is yet the 
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most perfect of all measures of value actually existing. Human labor power 


would indeed be the worst imaginable of all measures of value, for a measure, 
to be universally useful, must itself be something fixed, capable of being laid 
hold of, as unchangeable as possible, whereas human labor power changes its 
value incessantly. 

But Owen believed that money could be almost entirely set 
aside. Thus interest on capital would disappear of its own 
accord, and with it also its mischievous drawbacks. From the 
fact that the carrying-on of the public works (means of transpor- 
tation and communication, lighting, theaters, etc.) would bring 
into the community rich profits which would suffice to cover public 
expenditure, the raising of taxes would be superfluous. Again, 
from the fact that the people would possess their own houses, that 
there would be no private shops, and that the land and all aids to 
production were to be used for farming free of charge, rents and 
leases would disappear. 

And the doing away with interest would make an “unearned 
increment,”’ which with justice is so much dreaded in the present 
economic world, an impossibility. Only work could secure the 
means of livelihood in Topolobampo. “With us,” writes Owen 
in one of his numerous pamphlets (May, 1891), “everyone who is 
capable of work must lie under the obligation of productive labor. 
We will do away with drones, according to the model of the bees ; 
gamblers, idlers, speculators, jobbers, middlemen, etc., have 
amongst us just as little to do as women of doubtful occupation.” 

The possession of a homestead was enjoined upon each settler, 
and also made possible, for he had no need to pay anything for it. 
He had only to pay ten dollars for an allotment of 400 square 
yards; the company provided the building and the fitting-up of 
the house for a man, in return for a charge placed to his debit 
in their books. Since everyone who did not work for himself 
must be provided with work, no one was without a balance in his 
favor in the company’s books, for which, following the precedent 
of the co-operative consumption societies, the company supplied 
everything which a man needed at the cost price, and therefore a 
house fitted up into the bargain; this did not exclude a man from 
being able to follow his own taste in the choice of the building 


lot. the furniture, etc. Thus Owen endeavored to fulfil one of the 
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chief conditions of a happy, civilized life—namely, a sanitary, 
beautiful, and pleasant dwelling. 

If, as already observed, it was forbidden to the associates to 
let or transfer their houses and pieces of ground, it is in accord- 
ance with Owen’s principle that the ground is joint property, and 
the individual has only the usufruct of it. To speak accurately, 
he had it free of charge—for the tride which was paid for the 
lots served partly for acquiring the same from the government 
and partly went toward defraying the laying-out expenses of the 
colony; but he had it only so long as he and his heirs used it. If 
he wished to go away, or if they declined to remain or to become 
settlers, the company got back everything at the price formerly 
received for it, in order to make it over as required to another 
colonist. In the same way it was arranged about the share cer- 
tificates. If anyone wished to leave, the corporation paid back 
the ten dollars received for each share, together with the balance 
entered in the books for work done and dividends on the shares, 
and sold the paper to the newcomers; for only settlers could be 
stockholders. 

The organization of work was half communistic, because, as 
already mentioned, the corporation, in all cases where people did 
not work for themselves, was the only employer of labor. There 
was nevertheless not a trace to be found of the illusive equality of 
real communism. Everyone was to be paid according to his work 
done and merit, on a scale to be agreed upon; and according to his 
limited possession of shares participated in the net profits of the 
company. Consequently there was neither the impossible equality 
of mind and body, nor an absolute equality of possessions; it was 
enough to do away with poverty and immoderate wealth, and to 
assure to every one a decent livelihood. Later it was hoped to be 
able to reduce the time of work for men to thirty hours a week and 
for women to twenty (five workdays at six and four hours, 
respectively). The corporation calculated upon being able to 
guarantee to every associate profitable work with a definite object. 
“Although work is the source of all riches, of all that is good, 
great, and beautiful, the workpeople till now were always and 


everywhere beggarly poor, hungry, badly dressed, wretchedly 
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housed, and at the same time were on an average only a quarter 
of them employed.” In Topolobampo there were to be no unem- 
ployed. “If anyone does not wish to do this or that work, he is 
helped to another.” On this account no poor would exist. ‘‘No- 
body needed to claim alms,” for the company insured everyone 
against accidents, fire, inundations, storms, just as much as for 
old age, and that too without any payment of premiums. 

Private property.—‘It will be of importance for our success 
to distinguish common possessions from private posses- 
sions. The last must be held sacred and guaranteed absolutely to 
the individual.’”” Thus Owen wrote in 1889: 

It requires great care and some experience to be able to make the suggested 
distinction All that anyone brings with him or acquires—also machines, 
tools, and other labor aids which he is able to use without extraneous assist- 
ance—forms his private property. Everything for which workmen must be 
employed belongs to the public means of production If anyone makes 
a good invention, justice demands that we should place at his disposal, for the 
perfecting of the same, a workshop with the necessary instruments, raw 
materials etc.; and a suitable staff; for from every useful thought the com- 
munity indirectly obtains benefit. The company should then produce the 
perfected object under the guidance of the inventor, and should guarantee to 
him a fixed percentage of the value proportionally, whereby there would still 


remain a profit to itself. 


Individuality.—The New York bookseller Lovell, in a report 
of 1886 about the colony, to which he belonged as one of its 
founders, and which at that time was just starting into life, 
observed: “We purpose .to promote the free development of 
individuality. The products of what anyone does quite alone 
belong to him entirely... And Owen had already written two 
years before: ‘Why should shareholders in our future associa- 
tion lose their individuality sooner than the stockholders of a 
popular railway, gas, or water company ?”’ 

System of schools.—“We desire to give the children not only 
a general, but also an industrial education.” This we read in 
Owen’s treatise, Lessons in Payment (1887). 

Girls and boys shall be instructed in music, etc., as well as in useful, 
practical occupations. The whole instruction in the schools, workshops, 


model schools for domestic economy, etc., shall be imparted free up to the 
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twentieth year. The girls shall learn sewing, bookkeeping, to make point lace, 
wood-carving, metal-work, to model clay, to preserve fruits, to dry seeds, 
to collect herbs, etc. The boys shall be carpenters, chemists, mechanical 
engineers, fruit cultivators, etc. Credit is given to every lad and girl for 
every work done. If the education continues after the years of minority, the 
boy or girl in question is charged with the cost of instruction, and the rest 
of the balance in his favor is paid to his account for his future home 


On leaving school, they receive one share from the Company as a present. 


System of maintendnce.— 


A certain percentage of the profits [at first fixed at 50 and later on at 10] 
is annually put aside for the support of persons incapable of work owing to 
illness or accidents, as well as for widows and children left unprovided for. 
The right of maintenance is one of our fundamental rights, for no one is 
allowed to suffer want With respect to provision for old age, we are 
thinking of introducing a system of insurance which would insure a pension 
to all members, after they have passed their fiftieth year of age, by the aid 
of the premiums to be paid by them. The drawing of this pension wou'd 
make further labor unnecessary for them. The people then would be in a 
position, as they pleased, either to remain at home in idleness, or to travel 
abroad, in case they did not prefer to go on with their professional work from 


habit or for their own pleasure.' 

Administration of justice.—“Lawyers,” it is said in the same 
pamphlet, “will be almost unknown. Under our form of govern- 
ment there can be no lawsuits. Yet, if we are obliged to appoint 


an attorney, it is only on account of the legal assistance needful 


in intercourse with the outer world, as well as for superintending 
the drawing up of the company’s precepts and books according to 
the spirit of the Mexican laws.”” The government of Mexico had 
conceded to the Credit Foncier Company the right of having 
internal lawsuits settled by arbiters. Nevertheless, according to 
the Mexican law, it was indeed free to everyone to have recourse 
to the ordinary law courts of the country; but the statutes of the 
colony forbade this and compelled submission to the verdict of 
the arbiter. “Even if it is a question of crime, no attorney may 
interfere. The accused persons and the witnesses say what they 
have to say, and the verdict follows entirely on the ground of 
evidence.” It was open to every sentenced person to appeal to the 
whole body of members. 


* Lovell, A Co-Operative City, 1886. 
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Care of health_—The physicians were to be appointed by the 
state, with yearly salaries. The greater the number of illnesses, 
the greater grew the work of the doctor without any increase of 
income; it must consequently have been of importance to him to 
keep everybody in good health. “Since his livelihood is assured 
him, it is easy for him to spare the time to improve himself in his 
profession and to be active in scientific study.” The cost of 
medical aid and medicine was charged to the people’s debit in the 
books of the company. To the question why medical treatment 
was not, as Bellamy or Hertzka proposed, free of charge, the 
leaders of the Topolobampo movement answered, not without 
reason: “The payment for this necessarily increases the cost of 
living, and thus it is to everybody’s interest to follow as closely 
as possible the precepts of the science of hygiene; and, moreover, 
to do this is also right from the point of view of what is 
agreeable.” 

Amusements.—All games of chance played for money were 
forbidden. All public amusements (theaters, concerts, balls, etc. ) 
and assemblies were obliged to begin early (at about 18 o'clock, 
Owen proposes; that is, six hours after 12 o’clock) and end at 
10 o'clock in the evening, 
for at 22 o'clock no one ought to be found any longer outside his house. ... . 
The home is destined, by its virtue, its morality, and its taste, to influence 
favorably the character of the rising generation, and our commonwealth is 


founded upon the sacredness of the home. 


Our philanthropist rightly wished to have nothing in his colony 
of the “night life’ of the great towns. But if he went so far as 
to forbid the formation of clubs and societies of every kind, it was 
altogether too strong an encroachment upon personal freedom, 
even although indeed such a family life as he dreamed of for his 
colonists might make such clubs unnecessary, and although they 
are perhaps inclined to prejudice the mind against a domestic life, 
and to lead to gambling and idleness. 

The press.—According to Lovell, “the greatest freedom of 
thought and speech will reign.”’ Since, as the leaders of the 
movement thought, there could only be one newspaper under 
the rule of “integral co-operation,” “its editor will be bound to 
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print every c ymmunication in the order of its arrival, and that too 
quite unaltered. Anonymous contributions are not taken any 
notice of, everything else must without exception be published.” 
That would have been a remarkably queer state newspaper! 

The editor is simply limited to the réle of a collector of news and articles, 
and if, as a private person he inserts a contribution from his own pen, he 
must put his signature to it like any other contributor. Only thus can the most 
absolute freedom of thought and speech be secured, and in consequence the 
greatest progress. Whoever thinks he has a good plan for the improvement 
of private or public matters writes to the newspaper, in case he does not 
prefer to bring the question forward in a public meeting. A suggestion ought 
to receive attention only when it deserves it by its own merits—not merely 


because some party, sect, or group supports it. 


The female sex was put on a perfect equality with the male. 
Women could be shareholders, and could choose and fill any 
office. Their pay was not, as it elsewhere generally was, less than 
that of the men. Owen wrote: 

The woman manages and spends her own property as she pleases, seeks 
out any occupation she likes, and depends upon the man as little as he does 
upon her. .... This complete independence will at last make woman truly 
noble, free, and intelligent. Then she will influence society in a favorable 
manner. In Pacific City she will even have three more rights than man: She 
takes precedence in the choice of a calling, has a title to the best seats in 
assemblies or amusements, and she need work only six hours (later on four) 
five days a week, while the man must work eight hours (later on six) six 


days a week 


As to marriage, it was considered merely a civil contract, which 
could be dissolved without formality if the married couple could 
not agree. But only monogamy in the strictest sense was per- 
missible. “Although the possibility of providing for themselves 
by their own work, and making themselves independent without 
the bond of marriage, will free women from the necessity of mak- 
ing mariages de convenance,”’ Owen encouraged early marriages 
from motives of morality, and on this account took into considera- 
tion the taxation of bachelors, as well as especial rewards to men 
who married under thirty years of age. 

The leaders of the Topolobampo movement asserted emphat- 
ically on every opportunity that they wished to proceed in a 
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strictly businesslike manner. But the conception of what is 
“purely businesslike” appears to have been taken rather figura- 
tively—somewhat in the sense that the whole affair would be a 
good business for the shareholders; for we meet with much in the 
printed utterances of Owen and his fellow-workers which has 
nothing to do with business. For example: 

The company ‘s founded on domestic work, an indigenous currency, house- 
hold virtue, household love, and family life... .. We wish to help every 
member to obtain a luxurious, comfortable private family house. People who 
have pleasant dwellings, who are employed remuneratively in a regular and 
systematic manner, and are free from taxes, rents, and debts, must love order 
and peace,.... must lead a life of truth, justice, and beauty. 


The nationality and creed of the members were not taken 
into consideration, neither on their arrival nor later on; on the 
other hand, a person must be able to read and write, and possess 
the necessary means for traveling and for acquiring a share and an 
allotment of land—at least at first. In consequence, those persons 
most in need of aid, the disinherited, the absolutely poor, whose 
work is the worst paid, were the very persons who could not 
benefit in the beginning from the advantages expected from the 
settlement. 

Our reformer was especially proud of his extraordinarily 
detailed and elaborate plan for his future chief town, “Pacific 
City.” This was to have been a model of municipal architecture 
and administrative art. In its design Owen’s profession of 
engineer was very useful to him, and also the studies of almost 
twenty years’ duration which he and his fellow-workers had 
devoted to the subject of the characteristics of European and 
American towns. He had undertaken to create an ideal town 
like none other in existence. The Credit Foncier of Sinaloa 
already possessed, as its own property, the necessary territory, and 
the plans were approved by the Mexican government. Pacific 
City was to have the same area as New York— 29 square miles. 
A hundred thousand acres were destined for buildings and house 
gardens, 200,000 for parks and farms. The company wished to 
sell the pieces of land to its members by allotments in ten groups. 
The first eight groups were to comprise 500 lots at $10, $20, 
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$40, $80, $100, $320, $640, and $1,280; the two last groups, 48,- 
000 lots at prices to be fixed later on. The price of the allotments 
in the first group was purposely fixed low, because it was a ques- 
tion of smoothing the difficulties of the beginning of the work of 
colonizing, while the later comers, who would already enjoy the 
fruits of the previous work of the first comers, would be obliged 
to pay more. The smallest lots had an area of about 400 square 
yards; the largest (forty-eight times as much), about 20,000 
square yards. Anyone could choose, according to his own pleas- 
ure, the lots he wished to buy, but of course only from among the 
lots not yet appropriated, and not before he was really proceeding 
to build. 

Owen expected, from the sale of allotments, a total return of 
200 million dollars, half of which was to have been spent on build- 
ing, and the maintenance of the streets, quays, and parks; on the 
erection of electric municipal railways, aqueducts, theaters, light- 
ing-works, baths, market-places, hotels, dining-rooms, places of 
assembly, etc.; and finally on the paying-off of the debts that at 
first were unavoidable; while the greater part of the remainder 
would have served for the business of insurance, the support of 
free education, free lectures, libraries, musical performances, 
flowers, etc. ; and lastly the erection of hospitals. Since it was not 
proposed that the use of the water, the lighting, the theaters, the 
hotels, the municipal railways, etc., was to be free of charge, the 
town treasury would always contain sufficient money to make all 
taxes, mortgages, and such like, superfluous. Whereas elsewhere 
the incomes from those very necessary buildings and institutions 
flow, in most cases, into the pocket of private companies or indi- 
vidual managers, in Pacific City they would benefit the town treas- 


ury—that is, the community itseli—and thus could always be 


used for embellishing and improving the town. 

We find much interesting information concerning the laying- 
out of Pacific City in Lovell’s pamphlet, already mentioned, A 
Co-operative City. The streets were to be broad, since this is an 
advantage for the traffic, more healthy, and also lessens the danger 
of fire. Avenues from all the parks would cut the streets at right 
angles. The parks were to divide the streets at intervals of a 
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mile, and were to comprise about twenty-six acres. The breadth 

of the streets was designed to be 35 to 55, that of the avenues, 65 ' 
to 75 yards. In every street or avenue it was intended to have 
four to six rows of trees—for the sake of purifying the air and 
giving plentiful shade. The streets running north and south were 
to be 100 yards distant from each other; the streets running west 
and east, 200 yards; so that each block of houses, consisting of 
forty-eight lots, was reckoned to cover 20,000 square yards. The 
factories, shops, etc., were to be confined to isolated parts of the 


town between avenues. Each block was to be built in a style of 
architecture symmetrical with itself, but different from the other 
blocks. The interior fitting-up of each dwelling was reserved for 
private taste. The following three kinds of dwellings were plan- 
ned : 

1. Separate dwelling-houses with garden.—These would have 


been joined together in groups of fours, so as to save labor in the 
following manner: Where the four lots met, a common kitchen 
with a scullery would have been built separately. Thus the house- 
keeping could have been considerably simplified and improved by 
the joint application of professional labor. 

2. Terraces or “company dwelling-houses.”—These were to 


have consisted of twelve or twenty-four or forty-eight houses, as 


was necessary. Their inhabitants could carry out in great meas- 
ure the above-mentioned principles of the simplification and im- 
provement of housekeeping by means of the joint employment 
of experts, and by means of joint kitchen and scullery manage- 
ment. Each house of both these kinds was to be 30 yards in depth, 
was to have a yard containing a well, and be bordered with a 
flower garden 30 yards long, which would be managed by a 
common gardener ; and at the end of the garden a common library 
with reception and recreation rooms could be erected. 

3. The great palaces for single persons, on the pattern of the 
“company palace” in Godin’s well-known Familistére at Guise. 
Each of such buildings was to have occupied a complete block of 
20,000 square yards, and was to have consisted of dwellings of 
one to ten rooms for 400 to 500 single persons; also of large 
reception rooms, reading-rooms, bathrooms, dining-rooms, 
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kitchens, etc. Thus the drawbacks of the single life would be 
effectually obviate, and the least well-to-do persons would have 
no need to live without luxury. Everything was to be arranged in 
the most modern, most practical, most sanitary, and most com- 
fortable fashion. As each family was obliged to possess its house 
or its larger dwelling, so each single person was obliged to be in 
possession of his or her appointed rooms in the palaces. 

From considerations of health and cleanliness, all animals 
were to be banished from the neighborhood of human dwellings; 
on this point Owen’s views were excessively strict. Every vehicle 
was to be driven by electricity, to the exclusion of horses; thus the 
streets remained clean, and it was not necessary to renew the 
pavement so frequently. In the factories and places of trade the 
greatest attention was to have been paid to the requirements of 
convenience and health. Since it was also intended to cook by 
means of electricity, there would have been no smoke. The noise 
in the streets would have been very slight. The delivery of goods 
bought in the shops was to have been carried on by means of 
pneumatic tubes, after the customers had made their selection 
from the patterns present in each block. 

It is deplorable that the rather extravagant picture of the 
future which Owen sketches in the following words could not be 
realized, at least in part: 

Through “integral co-operation,” such as will be practiced in Pacific City, 
we can enjoy everything good, useful and lofty. We can in architecture 
restore all that is elementary, beautiful, and magnificent. Oil-paintings can 
adorn the walls of the simplest people; bronze and marble groups can stand 
in every garden. We can hear music every hour; bells can call us to our 
public duties, or to our assemblies and recreations. The newest inventions 
can be made use of at once. Each member can have at his disposal every 
newspaper in the world. The most renowned of orators can give us, if we 
please, the best discourses. Each citizen with very little trouble can have the 
best of mea!s; and that kind of peace which is possible only when one feels 
oneself perfectly secure, and knows that every fellow-man is raised above all 
want, will be experienced in a higher degree in Pacific City than anywhere 
else on earth. 

Ill 

The community which Owen wished to form for the embodi- 

ment of “integral co-operation” lay in the country of Topolo- 
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'ampo Bay, in the Mexican province of Sinaloa, and chiefly 
embraced the magnificent valley of the Fuerte. 

Had the Credit Foncier Company been in a pecuniary position 
to push forward its irrigation canal more quickly and to start upon 
the railway as soon as possible, it would have had indeed the most 
splendid prospects in agricultural and mercantile undertakings, as 
the natural advantages which it enjoyed were very great. An 
extraordinary mineral wealth, grand natural beauties, and the 
most desirable alternations of valleys and mountain, wild woods 
and wide rivers rich in fish, go hand in hand with a luxurious 
vegetation which embraces the products of all zones, and is also 
combined with an extremely healthful and equable climate. From 
the circumstances that Topolobampo lies much nearer to the great 
trade emporiums of the United States, and those of China and 
Australia, than San Francisco or any other harbor on the coast of 
the Pacific, Owen's co-operative state might have had a splendid 
future before it. 

But the Credit Foncier Company had to fight incessantly with 
pecuniary difficulties, which hindered it to a great extent, and 
which the otherwise favorable conditions were not able to counter- 
balance. Many calls for money were published in vain, making 
it impossible to commence building the 1,000-mile railway. Yet 
at last in 1893 it was possible to start on the construction of the 
irrigation canal, which was four yards deep, nine yards wide, and 
seven miles long. The blame for the delay in the development of 
the settlement was ascribed by Owen to the prejudice and want of 
trust that made itself felt in consequence of the overhasty com- 
mencement of the colony. This is indeed almost always fatal in 
such undertakings. On this point, one of the leaders of the move- 
ment, C. B. Hoffmann, remarked: 

When the company was organized in 1886, we published a call in which 
we sought a hundred pioneers who should build the first houses and the 
water-works. Instead of a hundred capable men, many men, women, and 
children hastened hither, among them members without certificates, and even 
some who were not members at all. In their mad eagerness to obtain an 
earthly paradise for nothing, these people disregarded the warnings and pro- 
tests of the directors. What was the consequence? Disillusion and privation. 


Those who were themselves to blame then attacked us in the papers 
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Many paid heavily for their precipitation and were obliged to 
return again to the United States. Only 100 to 150 remained 
behind as pioneers. Later on, every year about a hundred certifi- 
cates were disposed of. By the middle of 1892 about 500 persons 
were to be found in the place, partly occupied in cultivating the 
soil, partly in the building of the irrigation canal which was to 
increase the fruitfulness of the ground, enabling it to produce the 
fruits of all zones, and which was the first great public undertak- 
ing of the company on its own account. According to various 
reports, the settlers led indeed a severe, but healthy and agreeable, 
sort of life near the canal and in the villages of La Logia, Topolo- 
bampo, ete. They had a library, consisting of 3,000 volumes, 
thousands of pamphlets, and many periodicals. They had schools, 
dance entertainments, musical performances, readings and dis- 
courses for themselves and the natives. At weekly assemblies all 
manner of subjects were debated. Neither entertainment nor 
instruction was wanting. Considerable progress was _ visibly 
made in the supply of food, as also in respect of dwellings. But 
discord and difference of opinion made its appearance among the 
colonists, who at first were chiefly occupied with agriculture. The 
fundamental principles (constitution), partly on account of this 
and partly owing to want of money, remained a dead letter. In 
the end the state of things demanded a remedy, and so Owen, who 
on account of his profession lived mostly in Pennsylvania, deter- 
mined, in March, 1892, to go for two weeks to Topolobampo in 
order to make peace. Regarding this we read in the Credit Fon- 
cier of Sinaloa: 

The masterly manner in which Owen by his clear explanation of principles 
which had been thoroughly misunderstood, prepared a peaceful end for all 
factions, will never be forgotten in the history of our colony. Since 1888 there 


has been no such return of confidence, of happiness, and of brotherly love 
The chief results of the consultations between the president 


(Owen) and the delegates of the company was the acceptance of 
a new and considerably shorter constitution, or “New Definition 


of the Principles.” Everything which was not of an essentially 


business character was simply struck out, for. as one of the 


directors remarked, 
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it is questionable whether the company would have been able to overcome the 
thousand inner and outer difficulties which obstruct every undertaking of this 
kind, if it were burdened with questions of morals, religion, charity, mar- 


riage, and protective duties. .... We do well to leave such questions to the 


individual. At first purely business matters will completely claim our atten- 
MO ccs If the company succeeds in peacefully solving the questions of 
land, trade, and means of communication, it will have done everything which, 
generally speaking, it can do, and more than has been done for long elsewhere. 

It was resolved as soon as possible to change decisively the 
constitution of the Credit Foncier Company on the basis of the 
following principles: The soil and the remaining natural 
resources are to be administered by the company for the benefit 
of the members under the authority of statutes to be established 
by these latter. Neither the company nor its members may sell 
the land, pledge, or otherwise alienate it. The standard of value 
shall consist of services. It is left to the common-sense of the 
members themselves, and to the working of the economic laws 
of supply, demand, and cost of production, to fix the value of 
several products. All works carried on for the common benefit 
(i. e., means of communication, gas and electric-lighting works, 
aqueducts, etc.) are the property of the company and are at the 
disposal of the members. The producers have an absolute control 
over the income arising from their products, so that a monopoly 
and a business in profits are impossible. A. K. Owen bound him- 
self never to agree to a plan which does not place the chiefs of 
every department under the supervision of the actual members. 
At the most, 10 per cent. of the sums resulting from the sale of 
allotments to members is to be put aside for paying the dividends 
on the shares; the rest is, in so far as not otherwise appropriated. 
to be expended on improvements, insurance, and objects of com- 
mon utility. Owen bound himself to waive his claim upon the 
company, which amounts to $15,000, to take share certificates for 
it, and also to satisfy the other creditors. 

Already in the autumn of 1891 Owen had placed himself in 
connection with Theodore Hertzka and begged him to transport 
“Freeland,” the colony planned by him, not to Africa, but to 
Mexico, and to merge it in the Credit Foncier Company. The 
leader of the Freeland movement, however, found the difference of 
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opinion on some important points too great to be able to admit 


the possibility of a union. Apart from the matter of money 
(compare what was said above), he chiefly found fault with the 
constitution of Topolobampo as the antithesis of true freedom: 

It does not abolish completely the servile institutions of the past and 
does not set up even a kind of imperfect communism. .... I do not com- 
prehend how, in the face of such statutes, full pay for the workers can be 
even mentioned These definitions have clearly arisen from purely prac- 
tical considerations. Money was needed... .. If one despairs of collecting 
the requisite capital by means of disinterested contributions, I always consider 
it better to apply to the money market and to promise fixed interest for it. 
But with the inner organization the interest on capital and the profits of the 
capitalist (entrepreneur) have nothing at all to do; not the shareholders, but 
the workers as such, must be the masters of the whole concern and all the 
income remaining over after liquidation of the outside debts must be dis- 
tributed among the members, and that, too, in proportion to the different 
amounts of work done by them All the publications of the company 
show the best and purest aims, yet without giving evidence of a clear conscious- 
ness of what is necessary for the attainment of the same 

Hertzka delayed the final decision concerning Owen's proposal 
of uniting the two undertakings until after the carrying-through 
of the proposed change of constitution. But before it came to 
this, something occurred which clearly ought to have helped the 
Credit Foncier of Sinaloa out of all its difficulties and made it 
prosperous; but in reality was destined to bring about its fall. 
\lready some time before, Michael Flirscheim, Henry George's 
well-known principal follower in Germany, a leader of the later 
movement for land reform, had put himself on very good terms 
with Owen, and in February, 1892, had sent $1,000 dollars to 
Topolobampo and had made known his wish to join him, as, on 
the whole, the statutes of the joint-stock state pleased him. 

At the beginning of 1893 he agreed on a place and spot for 
holding consultations about the intended union. And at this time 
the two schemes were brought under one management. With 
reference to this Franz Patow remarked: 

For the purposes of general business activity within the limits of the 
company itself, the following statutes in the ordering of the business are 
provided: Private business is permitted, if carried on either by indi- 


viduals or associations who can make their own agreements with 
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the workmen employed by them, whether they allow to these workmen 
wages or a share in the profits, or both. But there is the condition that 
they conclude with the trade department of the company a binding agreement 
to let all their purchases, sales, and exchanges be effected through that 
department, and in consequence they must neither sell direct to anyone nor buy 
direct from anyone, whether within or without the colony; thus such business 
will go through the books of that department and be ratified by it. The price 
for all products delivered to the department is fixed by the producers them 
selves. The cost price for wares produced by the productive associations of 
the company is to be settled by the directors on their own responsibility; 
these persons are responsible if they, after the returns of one year, permit 
the further carrying-on of such associations as cannot compete in price with 
the private businesses, it being presupposed that the private businesses bind 
themselves to maintain the cheaper price for at least five years. The general 
assembly can indeed resolve on the competition of the individual businesses 

At the beginning everything appeared to be full of promise, 
and Flirscheim invested a pretty little sum in the undertaking; 
but very soon important differences of opinion made their appear- 
ance, which, in a short time—even before the transformed com- 
monwealth was in a position to place itself, as a joint concern, 
under the protection of the Mexican law for companies—led to 
hot feuds and the most uncomfortable mutual suspicions. 
Fliirscheim said that Owen might have the choice of being called 
an irresponsible fool or a rascal. 

The fundamental views of both these social reformers clearly 
did not well allow of union. The German rejected the new 
statutes of the Credit Foncier Company, though shortly before he 
had approved of them, and in the summer of 1893 he induced a 


great part of Owen’s associates to revolt. With this following 
he forthwith called another settlement into existence—Libertad, 
also in the state of Sinaloa. But the statutes of Libertad were 
still more confused and mistaken than those of Topolobampo. 
The consequence of the friction, the revolt, and the thereby 


increased want of money was the ruin of Owen’s state in 1895, 
and indeed the state founded by Flirscheim was not able to last 
long. With reference to the constitution of the latter, Hertzka 
wrote, the end of August, 1893: 


Flirscheim has justly reproached Owen with the fact that it would not 


suffice to proclaim the principles of freedom and justice; one must also care- 
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fully guard oneself from wishing to force men to especial kinds of freedom 
and justice. He pointed out to Owen the example of the earlier Topolobampo 
constitution, that it would have been a worse despotism than the most cruel 
and most reckless of those of the so-called “bourgeois” world. But in truth 


the tyranny to which the Flurscheim constitution must lead is more unbearable 
} 


far and certainly more absurd 

The ideas of the Pennsylvania engineer, in our judgment, con- 
tained much that is good, many a great truth and an excellent 
practical kernel, if also not a little that is intricate and worthless, 
useless and impracticable. His joint-stock state was in truth too 
artificially planned. On paper it certainly looked very enticing, 
and in any case Owen's efforts, and also the unusual capacity of 
his pioneers for enthusiasm and self-sacrifice, deserved warm 
admiration. 

Flurscheim was not alone in attacking Owen violently. In 
1894 Robert H. Cowdrey,? who was long a member of the Credit 
Foncier Company, said: 

I am firmly convinced that C. B. Hoffmann, M. Flirscheim, and the settlers 
are seriously and honestly striving for the successful. development of the 
colony, but they are powerless because they are in the hands of Owen, whom, 
from his own utterances and actions, I must hold to be a mere adventurer 
who makes a profit out of the necessities of others in order to enrich himself. 
I am convinced that the colonists have not succeeded in freeing themselves 
from landowners, but rather have in Owen a landowner who will drain them 
to the last drop of b!ood and then will laugh in his sleeve. Still, it is possible 
that he will not succeed in doing this, for he may not be in a position to raise 
the necessary money for the fulfilment of his obligations to the Mexican gov- 
ernment, etc. In this case the settlement could still be saved by true reforma- 
tion, and its constitution might be suitably changed. 

Since I do not know Owen personally, I can form no judgment 
as to the justice or injustice of Cowdrey’s severe verdict. I also 
know nothing of what has taken place in Topolobampo since 1895, 
for since then I have been left without any signs of its continued 
existence. A letter from Owen dated April 24, 1898, brought me 
the first news. The more important passages of this report are 
as follows: 

The Topolobampo Colony, as a co-operative colony, has been broken up 
by an organized set of speculators who came in as colonists and waited the 

* Author of the novel A Tramp in Socicty; in 1888 the Labor Party’s can- 


didate for the presidency. 
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first opportunity to put their plans into execution. It took them four years 
to accomplish the overthrow of the plans I laid down, and they are now fight- 
ing among themselves, for they have lost all the money and time they put 
into the venture, and I have succeeded in defeating every plan they made 
public; but after the victory there is nothing left of the former great move- 
ment. However, | am going forward again now. I have colony concessions 
and railroad concessions, but have to go forward with business arrange- 
ments with business persons; cannot depend upon the colonists standing up 
and doing anything for themselves. Any speculator can break up a colony 
when it rests entirely upon the people themselves, for the people themselves 
are always to be misled and to be entertained and fooled to do everything 
against their own interests, when they are not held strictly in hand by a man 
who dares to do right even against their own protests. Our colonists, whom 
I had led into a place and into conditions which could have made them free 
and given them the resources of an empire, absolutely resoluted themselves 
out of every advantage and back into serfdom again, and even into a worse 
serfdom than they left the United States to free themselves from. There are 


no papers published now on the movement. 

This letter gave little information concerning the events of the 
last years, but it proved that the tenacious man was still thinking 
of his scheme. That his hopes were crushed I gathered from the 


following passages of a letter, dated Baldwinsville, March 27, 


1899: 


Mexico will not allow me to go forward with co-operation there. So I 
am just about to try and make a model city in these states—in the New South 
Chere’s big work to be done here, and I will give every effort to 

bring about a new condition of affairs, without which this people as a nation 


will perish. 


He does not, however, seem to have succeeded in this plan, 
for a year and a half later I received from him a letter (dated 
Baldwinsville, N. Y., September 22, 1900) containing the fol- 
lowing : 

I go to Mexico City next week to get a concession once more to begin the 
colonization of Topolobampo. I cannot make a model city such as should 
be made, owing to Mexican opposition to such new ideas; but I can make a 
better city than now exists on the earth, if the people who go in with me 
will have backbone enough to do one or two things that are good and perma- 
nent. I send you my new plan for a model city, as prepared by me over a 
year ago, and which I hope to carry into effect; but I cannot do it before I can 
make a part success at Topolobampo. . . . . There has to be a radical change 
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in our affairs of city, state, and nation, or we as a nation perish as did Rome, 


Greece, and all others that have gone before. 


Owen’s next letter, dated Baldwinsville, N. Y., August 21, 
1901, contained the following among the rest: 

I inclose the first copy of my pamphlet on the Home Investment Company. 
[his new effort to get the producers to employ themselves I will start as soon 
as I have made some big money from Pacific City lands on Topolobampo 
harbor. The Mexican government will not permit me to carry out the 
crédit foncier plan of colonization; so I have been forced, in order to save my 
property, to take up “business” methods and to try to make a regular and 
clean city. I am looking out for $50,000 to be paid into the Pacific City 
Terminal and Contracting Company’s treasury The trusts have gotten 
everything here that is worth having into their hands, and the producers will 
not be able to get upon their own lands and into their own houses and shops, 
before some friends with ample money lead the way. My aim is to make this 
money at Topolobampo, to enable me to buy lands, open farms, build factories, 
etc. To do this, I hope Pacific City site can be quickly made a commercial and 
manufacturing place of grand import. The business papers outlining this 
business enterprise I inclose herewith 

A letter of Mr. Owen of March 2, 1906, expresses the deter- 
mination to press his claims and carry forward his plans. 

Evidently, in spite of almost overwhelming adversities, Colo- 
nel Owen has lost none of his intrepidity and almost apostolic 
hopefulness. But I, for my part, am far from optimistic. At 


any rate, whatever colony, if any, Owen may ultimately succeed 


in establishing, it will never answer to his original intentions. 
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INSURANCE OF INDUSTRIAL WORKING-MEN AS AN 
INSTRUMENT OF TUBERCULOSIS PREVENTION! 


DR. ARNOLD C. KLEBS 
Chicago 


The moneys which set into motion and keep working the 
ever-growing machinery of tuberculosis prevention in this coun- 
try are, with few exceptions, supplied by voluntary contributions, 
given with charitable intent. Some institutional provision for 
consumptives has been made out of government funds. These, 
of course, are preventive measures, but the tendency is to class 
them also as charitable institutions. This holds good for 
almost all our public hospitals and relief service; and, as Duclaux 
expressed it, “we have remained anchored to that idea of charity 
—a very noble, very beautiful idea, looked at from the view-point 
of the one who follows it, but a false, almost absurd idea, when 
one contemplates the benefits society can possibly derive from it.” 

That this is the case with us, renowned as we are for our prac- 
tical sense, is particularly astonishing, because we have learned 
to recognize tuberculosis as a social and economic problem, prob- 
ably the greatest of all problems, which by a systematic and sus- 
tained effort is eminently preventable. Such an effort must be 
planned; it must look forward—which charity never does. The 
latter cares and provides for the poor and the sick out of pure 
sympathy. It does signal service to suffering humanity; but here 
is where its legitimate field, its noble mission, ought to stop. Its 
services applied to fields of prevention, or to any problem need- 
ing a concentrated, sustained effort for the benefit of society, are 
altogether misplaced. It is wrong, and it disturbs the directness 
and efficiency of our actions against infectious, communicable 
diseases, to base them on the idea of charity. We must do away 
with it and put in its place the right of self-defense; which, how- 

‘A paper read before the Sociological Section of the annual meeting of the 
National Association for the Study and Prevention of Tuberculosis, Washington, 
D. C., May 18, 1906. 
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ever, we can and must exercise with the highest humanitarian 
spirit. 

The problem of tuberculosis, however, cannot be attacked by 
the same comparatively simple measures which are successfully 
employed against the acute infectious diseases. Here antiseptic 
precautions and quarantine generally suffice. Tuberculosis also, 
for so long considered an incurable disease, has up to very recent 
times called forth antiseptic measures to the exclusion of any 
others. The destruction of infectious sputum and disinfection 
were the principal methods recommended, and more or less 
enforced. Convincing evidence, however, has taught us that, 
although tuberculosis is undoubtedly caused by an infectious 
microbe, it is only conditionally communicable. The natural 
powers of resistance against its invasion are very great, and the 
causes which lower this resisting power are well known to us. 
They are numerous and intimately related to our mode of life, 
our habits, our bringing-up, our housing, our occupation; in 
one word, to the customs and exigencies of modern civilization. 

Given the facts of its communicability and the opportunity 
for infection, together with the knowledge that the consumptive 
individual is the only source of the infectious material, the neces- 
sity and the direction of antiseptic measures are clearly indicated, 
and we have only to determine which methods are the most 
efficient. But given also the facts that we are naturally very 
resistant to this infecting agent, and that we can therefore regard 
it with a certain degree of complacency, we must, in view of the 
tremendous prevalence of the disease and its great economic im- 
portance, concentrate our principal efforts against the evil effects 
of certain conditions in our civilized life, which we know lower 
the naturally high resistance which our race possesses against 
the disease. 

All this means, therefore, efforts against long-established and 
deeply rooted prejudices, against unhealthy habits and practices, 
against pauperizing agencies; in short, against all those factors 
which undermine the health and strength of individuals and the 
nation. Education—specific, popular, well-directed education— 
is the watchword and the promising remedy for these evils in 
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our times. In the matter of tuberculosis an educational campaign 
is well under way in this country, but it needs focusing, concen- 
trating. The task is bewildering by its endless exigencies, but 
it can and will be fulfilled. If, as we ought, we place education in 
the front rank of our campaign, we must have the proper instru- 
ments to apply it; we must have schools wherein to teach; we 
must have teachers who know their subject thoroughly and how 
to teach it effectively ; we must have the means for objective prac- 
tical demonstration. But all this requires money, much money; 
we may have to call on the voluntary giver to help us in the build- 
ing, but for the maintenance we need steady, reliable resources— 
resources which will naturally meet the exigencies and which 
need not be made available by spasmodic appeals. It might be 
said that such a plan is vague and fantastic, that it dreams of 
world-reform and the eradication of all evils, and that because it 
attempts too much it will accomplish nothing. That this is not 
so can be proved by examples of eminently successful efforts in 
the direction of such a plan. The fact that of necessity we must 
go step by step to come to the perfection must not discourage. 

If the right and the duty of self-defense is to be the basis of 
our efforts, it is the one most attacked who ought to bear the 
largest share of the burden. To make him who is attacked, 
though he has not succumbed yet, an object of charity, is demor- 
alizing, pauperizing practice. To show him how to help himself, 
to look forward for possible trouble on account of his exposed 
position, is the soundest and a perfectly practicable method. In 
the case of tuberculosis, who is the most attacked, most exposed 
one? There can be no doubt that it is the working-man, and 
especially the one employed in industrial enterprises. He is an 
asset, a very valuable asset, in society; and society has a duty, an 
interest, to show him, if he does not see it himself, how he can 
preserve his economic integrity. His sole capital is his sound 
body, and if that becomes defective, his income ceases. 

Let a disease come to him—one which kills outright, as does 
pneumonia or a grave injury; the very suddenness of the catas- 
trophe, after the shock has passed, carries in itself the stimulus 
for readjustment ; the family will rise to it, they will adjust them- 
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selves, finding ready helpers, affected by the tragic and awful 
element in the calamity. But let another disease come to this same 
worker—one which will gradually but continuously sap his 
vitality, reducing his earnings, progressing all the time very 
slowly, but surely; he sees before him, not death, because next 
week he will be better, but hunger, distress, poverty, for himself, 
for his wife and the little ones. And so he borrows, hoping all 
along for the next week when he will be better; and this hope 
sees him soon in bed, from which he never will get up 
until he is carried out. And this has gone on through years; he 
has not paid his creditors; they are his enemies; his old friends 
he has lost; they gave him up long ago when he began to earn 
less and less out of “pure laziness.’’ Such is the story of the 
consumptive working-man ; and when death has ended his misery, 
his family belong to the pauper class, robbed of all courage, dis- 
eased in body and mind, not able any more to readjust themselves 
—a tax on society. All this misery slowly creeping over a happy, 
self-supporting, and self-respecting family, barred from all the 
tragic elements of the sudden catastrophe and the help it brings, 
all the possibilities of a spread of this awful disease which it 
fosters in the bosom of the family, all this stupendous though 
unappreciated tax on society—all this is preventable. 

It is well that we bring before our eyes this sad picture, 
because we usually see only the end of a long sequence of events, 
and accept it with fatalistic resignation as the inevitable. In try- 
ing to find out what tuberculosis means, we count up the fatali- 
ties and are astonished at the great numbers; we do not think of 
the casualties in this great battle, which make the disease the 
greatest of all problems. And what have we done so far to help 
the working-man against this his greatest foe? We give him 
nicely printed rules of how to lead a healthy life and so prevent 
consumption ; we invite him to our expositions and show him that 
people can be cured of the disease by sleeping out of doors and 
by being treated in sanatoria; but before all we tell him he 
must not spit, or he will infect everybody around him. Some 
professional philanthropists are very strong in this sort of educa- 
tion and expect wonders from it, and forget entirely that in a 
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problem of such stupendous dimensions these laudable efforts are 
but drops in an ocean. It is a slow and wholly inadequate 
method, but one not to be discouraged as long as we have 
nothing better. 

We have an example of hew the problem is met with signal 
success, and it is worth while to analyze it. I think of the system 
of obligatory insurance for working-men in Germany. It has 
become the most powerful factor in tuberculosis prevention in 
that country. Every working-man of a certain wage scale is 
obliged by law to insure himself and his family against sickness, 
invalidity, and old age. His employer deducts one-half of a 
certain proportion of the employee’s wages, and, after adding the 
other half to it himself, remits the total to the insurance authorities 
who are in charge of the funds. The contributions to this fund 
are a very trifling tax on the working-man, but the benefits are 
very great. In case of disabling sickness the insured gets for 
twenty-six weeks a sick benefit, one-half of the customary or day 
wages ; his relatives, if he is taken care of in a hospital, get a sum 
of at least one-half of the sick benefit. At death or during con- 
finement premiums are also paid. The invalidity insurance pro- 
vides for those whose disability exceeds twenty-six weeks, also 
assisting a family during the treatment of the patient. This 
latter, particularly, has been utilized to give the working-men the 
benefit of a systematic and practical method of tuberculosis pre- 
vention.” This opportunity was given by paragraphs of the 
invalidity insurance law which make it a duty of the insurance 
office to provide at its expense proper treatment for the purpose 

2 The German sickness insurance and the invalidity and old-age insurance 
must not be confounded. They are different, though they supplement each other. 

The insurance offices against sickness are regulated by the law of June 
15, 1883. They are supported by weekly premiums the total amount of which 
depends on the wages, the maximum being 15% cents, corresponding to daily 
wages of at least 82'% cents. In return the office has to provide the sick with 
medical care, medicines, sick-benefit ; and in case of death a death benefit depend- 
ent on the amount of the wages is paid. The obligatory subscribers to the sick- 
ness insurance funds are the same whom the law of February 22, 1889, requires 
to insure against invalidity or old age. 

The latter obligation is extended to every person, older than sixteen years, 


earning wages or salary of less than $500, and which can be enumerated as fol- 
lows: working-men, laborers, apprentices, domestics, commercial and clerical 
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of preventing disabling invalidity. This law thus provided the 
working-man, out of the funds which he himself supplied, with 
most excellently equipped and managed institutions, which were 
established by the insurance office. The tremendous expenditure 
necessary for this has been amply justified by the results. Since 
it was found that in certain industries 50 per cent. and more of 
the working-men were suffering from tuberculosis, and would 
sooner or later have their earning capacity reduced and finally 
become disabled, thus taxing very heavily the insurance funds, 
preventive measures had to be instituted as a matter of self- 
defense pure and simple. 

The vastness of the undertaking may be gathered from a few 
figures. Under the law for sickness insurance there have been 
paid for the benefit of the insured from 1885 to 1903 nearly 300 
million dollars and from the invalidity insurance funds from 1891 
to 1903 200 million dollars; and during the last eight years the 
invalidity insurance offices took care (for an average of three 
months for each case) of 101,806 tuberculous patients, at a total 
expenditure of about 9 million dollars. Ninety thousand of these 
patients were taken care of in sanatoria established by the insur- 
ance office. 

The protective machinery was started with the establish- 
ment of sanatoria. There are now in the neighborhood of a 
hundred throughout the empire. This was done because the 
treatment of consumptives in properly equipped and managed 
sanatoria had given the best results in the hands of private indi- 
viduals. To return the insured as soon as possible to earning 
capacity, to prevent invalidism, was the business proposition. 
employees, sailors on ships on sea or rivers. The premium, the amount of which 
is regulated by the wage scale, does not exceed 7% cents per week, and is paid in 
equal shares by the working-man and by the employer. Every insured who has paid 
his premiums regularly during a minimum time (about 200 weeks) has a right to a 
pension if he has lost his working capacity (not through accident), or when he 
reaches the age of seventy. This pension is composed of a fixed contribution, 
supplied by the state, of a fixed compensation furnished by the insurance office, 
and by an extra payment depending on the number and value of subscriptions 
made by the working-man—that is, on the duration of affiliation with the office 
and his value as a wage-earner. This pension, however, does under no circum- 


stances exceed $47.80 per year. The average amount of the contributions by the 


insured of which the employer pays one half is about $5 per year. (Duclaux.) 
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This the sanatoria accomplished in from 70 to 80 per cent. of 
the patients treated, and by the saving of dividends justified the 
initial expenditure for these costly institutions. 

Needless to say, with German thoroughness exact data were 
kept and statististics compiled. From these it soon became evi- 
dent that better results were obtained the earlier the patient’s 
disease was recognized and sanatorium treatment instituted. 
The sanatorium had trained a great number of physicians to a 
thorough understanding of this fact and its fundamental impor- 
tance, and with their help the insurance office was put in a posi- 
tion where it could properly classify the patients whom it was 
obliged to take care of. It restricted the use of the sanitorium 
more and more to the earliest cases, thus improving the results 
achieved and insuring their permanency. This meant, how- 
ever, provision for those patients who could not be considered 
appropriate subjects for sanatorium treatment, and in the last 
years this fact has been the impetus for the creation of other insti- 
tutional provisions, in a sense even more important for the 
prevention of tuberculosis, than the sanatorium. 

Again this was dealt with on business principles, with the 
underlying thought that prevention pays best, and that therefore 
the maximum effort had to be given to the curable, preventable 
case, the minimum to the incurable one. By making contracts 
with hospitals, and by also establishing such out of the funds, the 
incurable case was provided for in a way much less expensive 
than in sanatoria. For those cases on the borderline curability, 
observation stations were created—simple open-air day camps 
where the patient could spend his day in the open air, well fed 
and properly supervised. These camps—Genesungsheime, “con- 
valescent stations’’—of late have been also utilized for patients 
dismissed from the sanatoria. In the sanatorium the patient had 
gone through a régime of rest in the open air; here he is held to 
occupation in order to fit him better and more permanently for 
work, and if his former occupation was such as to expose him 
seriously to the probability of a relapse, a chance was given him 
to learn other pursuits, in which he could not only earn a living, 
but improve his bodily condition and make permanent the benefit 
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derived from the sanatorium régime. Similar camps, but with 
a somewhat different purpose, have sprung up at the same time 
for those cases in which for some reason or other tuberculous 
trouble was anticipated, though no definite diagnosis could be 
made. I refer to the Erholungsstatten ; “open-air rest camps”’ this 
term can be translated. Situated near cities or great industrial 
centers, they offer to “run-down” working-men a vacation, a 
rest in the open air with good focd anc no care, since his family 
is also provided for—a luxury which thus far only the man with 
capital could indulge in, but a very important factor in the pre- 
vention of a disease which is so insidious in its beginning that it 
will often be impossible to make a diagnosis until conditions are 
irremediable. 

All this does not yet cover all the details of this admirable 
preventive machinery. The connecting link is provided for by 
the most important institution of the Fiirsorgestelle. “‘Informa- 
tion and advice station” it might be called, though this describes 
only one phase of its activity. They correspond in some ways to 
the French dispensaires, inaugurated by Calmette, but they are 
simpler, more compact, and their effect more far-reaching because 
they work in intimate association with the factors above de- 
scribed. They primarily give information to patients, but they 
give no relief themselves ; they direct and advise appropriate relief 
and treatment, as the exigencies of the given case may demand, 
the insurance agencies providing the same. But they do a great 
deal more: they exert a hygienic and sanitary supervision over 
the patient’s family and his home. They employ for this splen- 
didly trained and experienced nurses. The physical condition of 
each member of the family is determined and supervised. Chil- 
dren in defective health, so discovered, are taken out of city 
schools and sent to the country or seashore; or, if that is not 
needed, they continue their studies in the so-called forest schools, 
where the classroom is a forest or a simple open shelter in it, 
where they are properly fed and their bodily and mental welfare 
looked after. 

I have dwelt at length on the details of these provisions, 
because it seems to me necessary to emphasize that it is not the 
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insurance principle,as such alone, which is important as an instru- 
ment of tuberculosis prevention. The payment of sick benefits 
and premiums alone can never accomplish what properly con- 
ceived, planned, and managed provisions, as described, can do. 
Through the latter is brought about the appropriate and effective 
juxtaposition of muscular power and brain power for the com- 
mon good. There in Germany a wise government has conceived 
and initiated the plan; it has given to those whose health is their 
principal capital the opportunity to save a penny in the right time, 
to use it when it is sorely needed; it has made the employer con- 
tribute his share to it, for he also is interested in the good work- 
ing condition of the one he employs. The employers have gladly 
responded to the call, and in many instances they remit the whole 
amount instead of the obligatory one-half. The working-men at 
first resented the tax and the order of the paternal government; 
but they soon found how much they were the gainers, and now 
there is pretty general satisfaction with the plan, and the utili- 
zation of its provisions has become a matter of course. 

To us here, with our individualistic tendencies, with what we 
are pleased to call “personal liberty,’ anything savoring of pater- 
nalism or governmental coercion is eminently distasteful. But as 
our institutions grow older and more complex, we become more 
conscious of the wastefulness and other shortcomings of an unre- 
stricted application of the individualistic doctrine. The necessity 
of individual submission to social exigencies becomes more and 
more appreciated. The wave of moral reform which has struck 
this country is a manifestation of this tendency, and is sure to be 
followed by one for physical betterment. In this tuberculosis 
must surely become the most prominent point of attack. 

Mr. W. J. Bryan has recently said, very justly: “Individual- 
ism and socialism define tendencies rather than concrete systems ;” 
so we need not become sectarians or pedants if we lean more 
toward one side than the other. In general, all government is 
more or less socialistic, and certainly the management of the 
German insurance plan deserves this term, for it means collective 
ownership and operation of all its provisions and institutions 


through the state for the benefit of society. By distributing insur- 
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ance offices throughout the empire, by respecting the personal 
liberty of the individual to the fullest extent as far as the interests 
of the common good will allow it, by permitting a voice in the 
management of the plan to those most interested, individual initi- 
ative is not suppressed, but furthered. The working-man simply 
takes what he has paid for; he owes nothing to charity; and 
when he goes to these institutions to regain his health, he feels at 
home. The promotion of this state of mind is very important; 
the charity system brings demoralization, loss of self-respect, 
pauperization of a class whose principal defect in its social strug- 
gles is lack of acquaintance with fundamental principles. It can 
pay for the teaching, but it needs the leaders, teachers, and 
schools. 

The possibility of an obligatory insurance system for working- 
men in this country is looked at with grave doubt. The reason 
for this is twofold—the one a general aversion to coercion, already 
alluded to; the other an unfavorable comparison with existing 
insurance institutions. The latter shows insurance as an expen- 
sive machinery, too costly for the class under consideration for 
the benefits it can afford. Agencies and collections are chiefly 
responsible for this high cost. With a total expenditure of about 
26 per cent. of the premiums, statistics show that the present- 
day agency system costs the policy-holders of American companies 
over 16 per cent. of all premiums paid—i. e., 60 millions out of 
378 millions dollars of premiums in 1904. 

So-called industrial insurance, small policies with weekly 
payments, taken chiefly by wage-earners and their families, pro- 
vides from 50 to 60 per cent. of its premiums for expenses, caused 
by the great cost of “writing” and collecting these small amounts 
one at a time. 

In the German obligatory system, where the moneys are 
simply deducted from the wages and forwarded by the employer, 
all this expenditure for agents and collections is saved. A pri- 
vate corporation also guards itself against bad risks by medical 
examination of applicants, thus excluding many in need of it. 
The obligatory system accepts everyone as long as he is capable of 
earning a certain sum, holding that those earning less or more 
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can and must in the first case be taken care of by charity, in the 
second case take care of themselves.* 

Insurance by private corporations, however, can be so man- 
aged that it will be made economical and accessible to the wage- 
earner. There is a plan now being perfected for the formation 
of such an organization in Massachusetts, modeled after English 
companies which, by doing away with the agency system, selling 
insurance over the counter, have brought the entire expense down 
to 4.6 to 9 per cent. of the premiums. It is counted that such a 
system will bring about a reduction of 15 per cent. in premium 
rates, and that industrial insurance can be furnished at a saving 
of from 30 to 40 per cent. of the rates now charged by the present 
industrial companies; the latter saving to be accomplished by 
abolishing the collecting system, through co-operation of the 
employers, who are expected to attend to the solicitation and col- 
lection for the entire force of their employees. 

Certain large corporations, employers of great numbers of 
working-men, have for some time seen the necessity of protective 
insurance relief or benefit provision for their employees, and 
have put such a system into working operation. In these relief 
departments the company usually provides the administrative 
expenses and guarantees the whole undertaking, reserving to 
itself the right of representation on the managing board. Some 
of these departments, especially those of some railroad companies, 
are splendidly managed and have proved immensely useful to the 
working-men. The subject of prevention of disease, however, 
has not been attacked by them, but there is no doubt that it is 
bound to come. 

Fraternal associations, friendly and benefit societies, and 
trade-unions have all certain insurance features, and some of 
them would seem to have sufficient means to grapple with the 

* Professor C. R. Henderson estimates the minimum of existence for Ameri- 
can conditions at $600 in a family of five persons, and considers as proper subjects 
of obligatory insurance the large class of working-men who earn between $600 and 
$900 per family (including earnings of wife and children). He thinks that this 
may be extended downward to $400 and upward to $1,000 in some localities, and 


that above $1,000 a special provision may be made for optional use of the insur- 
ance offices up to $1,300 or so. (The German law places the upper limit at 


$500.) 
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problem of tuberculosis prevention. Concrete plans in this direc- 
tion have, as I understand, been submitted to the National Fra- 
ternal Congress, where resolutions were passed and a committee 
appointed to investigate the matter. The beneficiary orders have 
a membership of 5,000,000; together with the purely fraternal 
orders, 8,000,000. At a penny per month, $600,000 to $960,000 
could be collected, which, it is figured, will amply suffice to pur- 
chase the ground and erect a sanatorium, and one cent per mem- 
ber twice a year thereafter would maintain the institution. The 
plan is proposed principally on financial grounds, and on the esti- 
mate that $9,000,000 has been paid yearly out of the treasuries in 
death benefits for those who have died from tuberculosis. 

These plans have their duplicates in England. There a 
National Committee for the Establishment of Sanatoria for work- 
ers has been formed at the initiative of the Hospital Saturday 
Fund. In this committee are represented various benefit societies. 
A sanatorium for 200 patients, to cost not more than $250,000 
(1,000 to $1,250 per bed), is to be established and to be made 
self-supporting by endowments of beds by friendly societies for 
use of their members (at the rate of about $6 weekly per bed). 
\ site of 250 acres is selected, and the plan provides for the 
establishment of a farm colony, where those patients whose condi- 
tion allows it can learn horticulture, fruit-growing, and other 
desirable outdoor pursuits. The capital sum necessary for the 
erection of buildings is estimated at about $250,000, which is to 
be raised by public subscription and with the assistance of the 
Friendly Societies. 

This combination of benefit associations is certainly worthy of 
interest and should induce imitation. It may perhaps be well to 
outline the scheme proposed by the post-office employees by which 
they intend to cover the expenses for treatment of their fellow- 
workers in the above sanatorium. It has been figured out that 
a deduction of a halfpenny a week from the wages will supply 
ample funds to endow fifty beds, and the postmaster-general has 
consented to such a deduction being made by the proper officers 
from the wages of post-office employees who give their consent. 
Any employee contracting tuberculosis, and found suitable by 
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the physician for sanatorium treatment, can be admitted free of 
charge to the sanatorium, with six months’ leave on full pay to 
enable him to provide for his family. (Latham.) 

We have certainly plenty of strong associations of working- 
men in this country, heavily taxed by tuberculosis, who could take 
similar action. The Cigar-Makers’ Union, for instance, as it was 
recently shown in an admirable address made by its president, 
Mr. G. W. Perkins, at a conference of the Chicago Tuberculosis 
Institute, expended in 1905 20 per cent. of its death benefits on 
account of those who died from tuberculosis, and 24 per cent. of 
its sick benefits for those suffering from the disease; that is, a 
total of about $73,300. 

All these examples show efforts in the right direction, and a 
realization that the problem of tuberculosis must be met by 
methods and measures, supported primarily by those most inter- 
ested. But the question of tuberculosis prevention, it must be 
remembered, cannot be solved only by introducing inexpensive 
insurance and by building sanatoria. The insurance must be 
guided and utilized for appropriate provisions, and of this the 
sanatorium is only one, as is well exemplified by the experience 
in Germany. A sanatorium which is instituted only for the pur- 
pose of curing and restoring the working-men to earning capacity 
does not fulfil its mission. If it is not primarily used as a school 
for practical demonstration and teaching of principles and 
methods of hygiene and prevention, I for my part would rather 
do without it. The expensiveness of its construction in Germany, 
England, France, and to some extent also in this country, pre- 
vents its needed multiplication and also defeats its purpose as a 
school. Let us not imitate Germany in this respect by building 
palaces for the consumptive working-men, who cannot help but 
feel discontented when they return to unpretentious homes. The 
desired end can be accomplished by very simple, inexpensive, and 
equally, if not more, efficient buildings. In this direction our 
country is probably leading the way. 

The sanatorium, however, even if built according to these 
principles must be regarded only as one factor in tuberculosis 
prevention. To become really effective, it must be supplemented 
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by institutions and provisions similar to those which long experi- 
ence has evolved in Germany. It may stand in the center of our 
efforts, but we must not put all our faith in it. 

In reviewing the whole subject, we cannot fail to realize the 
remendous interest which the industrial workers have in this 
struggle. We must show them how to help themselves, how to 
save in time a penny to be ready to meet this greatest foe of theirs. 
We must do away with the false idea of charity in assisting in 
those features of the problem which particularly touch them. 
If we do it on the lines shown, either by obligatory government 
insurance against invalidity, or by organized interest and volun- 
tary insurance, we put the whole struggle on the basis where it 
belongs—that of the right to self-defense of the attacked. Then 
the tuberculosis crusade will become what it ought to be, not only 
an effort against a disease, of which we have just become con- 
scious, though it has long been with us, but a fight for better 
conditions generally, and particularly among the great mass of 
honest, self-respecting workmen. Let us hope that the efforts 
made toward giving them the means through insurance, as this 
is now under consideration in some states, may prove successful. 
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PRACTICAL MUNICIPAL PROGRESS 


CLINTON ROGERS WOODRUFF, ESQ. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Americans can no longer be justly charged with indifference 
to municipal problems and their solution, in the light of the events 
of the past year. Since 1894 it has been my duty and privilege 
to review the municipal events of each year. From time to time 
I have been able to report some advances, some encouraging 
developments; but the past twelve months have outstripped all 
others in practical progress. Indeed, they represent more sub- 
stantial concrete achievements than all the preceding years 
together. From every quarter comes word as to awakened inter- 
est and patriotic endeavor. 

The letter of Secretary Root to Mayor Weaver of Philadel- 
phia, written after he had accepted the state portfolio, in which 
he denounced the criminal combination masquerading under the 
Republican name as constituted of traitors, alike to the great 
party whose name they had filched and to the interests of the 
community; the address of Secretary Taft in the Ohio campaign, 
in which he declared that, were he to vote in Cincinnati, he would 
vote against the ticket nominated by the Republican boss there; 
the independent attitude of Secretary Bonaparte in the Mary- 
land campaign; the conspicuous position taken by the former 
Postmaster-General Smith in the Philadelphia revolution; the 
eminent public services of former Foreign Ministers Wayne Mac- 
Veagh and William Potter in the same connection—all have 
tended to reinforce the contention that national parties and 
national party questions have no proper connection with the 
determination of local issues. 

The returns from the elections held on November 7, 1905, 
force the conviction (as has been pointed out by more than one 
editor) that local conditions were in the main the determining 
factor. Seldom, if ever, “have national policies and politics been 
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so little in evidence in the press and platform discussions, and 
of so little weight in arriving at a choice of candidates.”’ 

The independent spirit manifested by electors in their choice 
of candidates and the disregard of party lines in local elections 
constitute the most significant developments of the past year and 
indicate clearly the growth of public sentiment along these lines. 

The November campaigns in New York and Philadelphia 
occupied by far the larger degree of public attention throughout 
the country, not only because of the issues involved, but because 
of their picturesque elements. District-Attorney Jerome’s can- 


didacy, practically on his own motion and without the support of 
any organized political body other than that afforded him by the 


Citizens’ Union which had no other candidate in the field and no 
other part in the campaign, is unique in the annals of American 
history. At a time when the election seemed to be a foregone 
conclusion, and when successful opposition to the will of the 
bosses of the Democratic and Republican machines seemed to be 
hopeless, District-Attorney Jerome, who had been denied a nomi- 
nation alike by the Democrats, the Republicans, and the Munici- 
pal Ownership parties, determined to give to the voters of New 
York County an opportunity to express their wishes as to whether 
or not he should be accorded another term. He frankly declared : 

I desire to serve another term as district-attorney of New York County 
I have served in this office for three and one-half years as faithfully as I 
knew how. I believe I have served efficiently. I know I have served honestly. 
I do not claim that I have not made mistakes. A man can insure his integrity, 
but not the infallibility of his judgment. I am not now, never have been, a 
member of any political organization, although a Democrat in national politics. 
It seems to me that the issues which divide the people in national political 
affairs have no real application to the questions which arise in state or local 
affairs. It seems to me that one of the greatest evils of the present time is that 
small groups of men have, and not infrequently a single man has, obtained 
control of the executive machinery of the party organization and nominating 
conventions and stand between the public servant and the voters..... In 
the exercise of their power, such men and groups of men are wholly selfish, 
and almost entirely irresponsible, and not infrequently corrupt. A man who 
works with such a group, and receives favor at their hands, comes under 
implicit obligations which cannot honorably be disregarded. He cannot take 
office by their favor and still be free to deal with them and their demands as 


obedience to his oath of office requires. 
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The ensuing campaign was spectacular, and full of surprises. 
It must be noted in all fairness that, while the re-election of Mr. 
Jerome was made without any formal party indorsement, he did 
have the Citizens’ Union back of him. The campaign of Mr. 
Hearst on the Municipal Ownership ticket was equally spectac- 
ular, and, in spite of unpleasant stories widely circulated and 
generally believed, the enthusiasm for him was evidently due to 
the sincere and earnest belief on the part of many thousands of 
voters that neither of the old national parties could be trusted to 
protect the city’s interests in the face of the inducements offered 
to their leaders by rich public corporations. The protest voiced 
by the vote for Mr. Hearst is significant and encouraging, in that 
it gives assurance of the honesty, if not the wisdom, of the mass 
of the voters of the city. Mr. Hearst had a less complete organi- 
zation than Mr. Jerome, and was obliged to cover the entire city 
of Greater New York instead of but one county. 

According to the testimony of competent observers, the pro- 
ceedings on election day were most discreditable. The arrests 
and convictions secured are said to give an inadequate idea of the 
amount of the fraud committed at the polls; and it is quite gen- 
erally believed that, if the ballot-boxes were opened, it would dis- 
close that Mr. Hearst was elected. We have, therefore, the 
remarkable situation of having in the mayor’s chair for four years 
a man who was very far from receiving a majority of the votes 
cast, and whose plurality on the face of the returns would prob- 
ably not stand the verification of a recount. The fact that the 
people of Greater New York have quietly acquiesced in this para- 
doxical result speaks volumes for their spirit of obedience to the 
spirit and the letter of the law. 

Philadelphia for twelve months has been the scene of one of 
the most spectacular, far-reaching, and significant municipal revo- 
lutions ever witnessed in any American city. After years of mis- 
government and mismanagement, and a degree of corruption 
which astounded even those fairly familiar with existing munici- 
pal conditions, Mayor Weaver, who had been elected on the Re- 
publican ticket, with an independent indorsement, not only broke 
the shackles which had held him to the Republican organization, 
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but inaugurated a campaign which broke up the organization. The 
immediate cause of the break was the introduction of a lease pro- 
viding for the extension of the existing lease of the gas-works 
for seventy-five years, in consideration of a lump payment of 
$25,000,000, notwithstanding the fact that the existing lease 
(which had about twenty-two years to run) would yield the 
city something over $37,000,000 before its expiration. Mayor 
Weaver began his campaign by dismissing his recalcitrant direc- 
tors of public works and public safety, and appointing in their 
place two tried and true men, loyal alike to the city’s best inter- 
ests and to Mayor Weaver’s efforts to redeem the municipality. 

The two dismissed directors made a desperate effort to retain 
control of their offices; but the attitude of Mayor Weaver and his 
counsel, Elihu Root and James Gay Gordon, backed up as it was 
so strongly and overwhelmingly by the people of the city, irre- 
spective of party, race, or creed, was such that they very shortly 
retired from the contest. The mayor's veto of the gas lease was 
sustained; the appointment of Messrs. Acker and Potter con- 
firmed ; certain ordinances which had been contemptuously passed 


over the mayor’s veto to show the “Organization’s” contempt of 
him and their control over councils, were repealed ; and then began 
a series of administrative reforms of far-reaching importance and 


significance. 

Director Potter began and completed the purging of the regis- 
tration lists of 75,000 fraudulent names. The work on the filtra- 
tion plant was suspended, and investigated to determine the 
extent of the corruption. While the prosecutions grow- 
ing out of this investigation resulted in the acquittal of the defend- 
ants, the trials disclosed the methods that had been pursued in 
overcharging the city of vast sums of money, estimated to be 
upwards of $5,000,000. Suits in equity have been begun, having 
for their object the recovery of these sums and a thorough judicial 
inquiry into, and investigation of, all the facts of the case. 

The police of the city and the full power of the administration 
were, for the first time in many years, used to secure a fair elec- 
tion. As a consequence, when the November campaign was 
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closed, it resulted in an overwhelming victory for the City Party 
ticket, representing the administration and the people. 

Following this campaign, another was inaugurated, the pros- 
pects concerning which were by no means so bright. There was 
a general feeling that there would be a reaction; various disputes 
had grown up in the ranks of those who had supported the 
administration; efforts were made to divert the attention of the 
public from the issues involved; and there was a general feeling 
that the results in the November election were due to a spasm of 
public virtue. Moreover, there was no contest over the city 
offices, because there were only two candidates, both sure of 
election of the law. 

In many wards there were no candidates except for minor 
officers. Notwithstanding all these apparent discouragements, 
the people, quietly and irrespective of the conflicting claims of 
rival leaders, went to their polls and registered another substantial 
majority in favor of a new order of affairs. The February, 1906, 
election is generally regarded as having far more significance 
than that of November, because of the facts already cited. It 
disclosed how deeply the movement for reform has taken hold of 
the voters, and how completely determined they are to establish 
a new and better order of things. 

There is one incident of the Philadelphia revolution which 
must not be overlooked, and cannot be too strongly emphasized. 
Immediately after the November election, Governor Pennypacker 
called the Pennsylvania Legislature together in extraordinary 
session to consider those question which it had neglected to con- 
sider at the regular session, and which had formed so large a 
part of the discussion in the campaign. Personal registration, 
primary reform, state treasury reform, reapportionment, civil- 
service reform, and the corrupt use of money in politics were 
included in the call. When the session met in January, 1906, it 
proceeded to a consideration of carefully prepared bills designed 
to give body to the governor’s recommendations. When the 
session adjourned on February 15, it had passed all of these bills 
with the single exception of the state civil-service reform measure, 
in a form on the whole quite satisfactory to those who for many 
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years past have been advocating legislation on these subjects. 
If the revolution of 1905 had had no other outcome, the action of 
the special session of the legislature would have distinctly made 
it worth while, and justified all the energy and time and service 


expended. 
An interesting feature of the February election was the choice 


of forty women to serve on the school board. Heretofore but 
very few have been able to secure election; but, thanks to the 


changed attitude of the voters, it was felt to be good policy to 
place on the tickets capable women to look after the welfare of the 
children in the public schools. And in this connection testimony 
must be borne to the efficient aid given to the independent forces, 
both in Philadelphia and in New York, by the women of the two 
cities. The zeal and earnestness contributed by the mothers, 
wives, and sweethearts of the Weaver and Jerome supporters 
contributed largely, not only to arousing enthusiasm, but to bring- 
ing the issue home directly and permanently to many an indifferent 
voter. I think it is generally conceded that the women are entitled 
to a very considerable share of the credit for the successful out- 
come in these two cities. 

The influence of the November election in Philadelphia was 
largely felt in the February election in other parts of Pennsyl- 
vania. George W. Guthrie, for many years a stalwart worker in 
the ranks of municipal reform, was elected by a substantial 
majority as the representative of the independent forces to be 
mayor of Pittsburg. The selection of a man like Mr. Guthrie is 
a matter of great import, not only to his own city, but to the cause 
of municipal regeneration throughout the country. Able, fear- 
less, competent, public-spirited, with a high regard for the oppor- 
tunities and responsibilities of his position, he is giving to the 
city of Pittsburg a notable administration. 

In Scranton the condition of affairs, thanks to the unremitting 
efforts of the local Municipal League, was such that it did not 
seem necessary or wise at the February election to put a reform 
ticket into the field; but those who had been most active in the 
Municipal League work, and others of like sentiments, initiated a 
movement that resulted in the nomination and election of J. Ben- 
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jamin Dimmick, who promises to be, to quote a local corre- 
spondent, “head and shoulders above any mayor or recorder that 
the city has ever had.” The only criticism that has been offered 
to Mayor Dimmick’s election is that he is a Republican mayor 
without a Republican organization behind him; and that he is 
attempting to operate the city government and improve existing 
conditions with untried men and without any political machine 
to back him. 

The re-election of Mayor Cutler in Rochester was a well- 
deserved tribute to a faithful official, who had administered his 
office with an eye single to the best interests of the community, 
and without reference to political considerations. Although main- 
taining friendly relations with the Republican organization, he 
was in no sense an organization man, and his re-election was a 
triumph of decency and independence, although Rochester is 
normally a Republican city. 

Buffalo, in national politics Republican, elected a Democrat 
to the mayoralty chair. The majority for Mayor Adam, who 
had served efficiently in the board of aldermen, was so large that 
it carried his whole party ticket, and so displaced the existing 
Republican régime. Mayor Adam has achieved a reputation for 
opposition to corruption and extravagance, and unquestionably 
represents the desire of Buffalo to administer its municipal 
affairs without regard to national parties or politics. At the same 
election which resulted in Mayor Adam’s election the city voted in 
favor of owning and operating an electric lighting and power 
plant. An interesting feature of the election was that, out of a 
total vote of 65,000 for the mayoralty candidates, only 9,641 
votes were cast on the last-mentioned proposition; 7,691 being in 
the affirmative, 1,950 in the negative. The reasons assigned for 
the smallness of the vote was the absorbing interest in the 
mayoralty contest; the consequent splitting of tickets; and the 
obscure position of the question on the voting machines, coming 
below, not only the names of the candidates, but of seven consti- 
tutional amendments: and the limited time of one minute in 
which to vote the whole. 

In New Jersey the significant events of the past year were 
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the campaign of Everett Colby for the state senate on local issues 
and the re-election of Mayor Fagan, of Jersey City. Senator 
Colby made his fight within the Republican party and at a direct 
primary overwhelmed the forces of the boss. The district being 
a strongly Republican one, his election was a4 foregone conclu- 
sion, but he received a record-breaking majority at the general 


election. 

For years Jersey City has been normally Democratic; but 
Mayor Fagan, a Republican, has been three times chosen to the 
mayoralty; and he owes his latest re-election to his independent 


action, he having openly defied the party bosses upon both sides, 
although he received the formal nomination of the Republican 
convention. His appeal, made directly to the people, was based 
on freedom from boss rule, equal taxation of railroad companies 
with that of real-estate owners, and limited franchises—it being 
substantially the same platform as that upon which Senator Colby 
had won out at the Republican primaries in his district, the 
Jersey City movement being in many respects similar to the Colby 
movement in Essex County. 

Next in importance to the Philadelphia and New York cam- 
paigns of November was that successfully waged against Boss 
Cox in Cincinnati; indeed, there are many who believe that the 
Cincinnati victory was of greater importance, in that it was 
accomplished without any of the sensational or dramatic features 
that characterized those of Philadelphia and New York. The 
people, after a direct and forceful presentation of the facts, awoke 
from their apathy, went to the polls, and defeated the machine’s 
candidates. The fight against the Republican machine, of course, 
was greatly helped by Secretary Taft’s Akron speech (already 
referred to), in which he announced that he would support the 
Republican state ticket, but if he were voting in Cincinnati he 
would vote against the local Republican ticket. The success of 
the opposition to Cox and his candidates was largely due to the 
work of the local reform organization known as the Citizens’ 
Municipal Party and to the Honest Elections Committee. The 
detectives of the latter disclosed the existence of a widespread 
conspiracy to defraud the people by false registration, and in 
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many other ways assisted in detecting and preventing fraud upon 
the ballot. 

While Cleveland still retains its character as a Republican city, 
Tom L. Johnson, a Democrat, has been elected mayor for a third 
term. This is the first time a mayor has ever been elected in 
Cleveland for three terms; and the majority given him (12,000) 
is the largest ever given here, and about twice the majority 
secured by him in his previous campaigns. With the mayor 
were elected other members of the city administration in substan- 
tial agreement with his general policies of administration, and 
with his views in regard to lower charges and higher taxes on 
municipal monopolies, with eventual municipal ownership. 

For the first time the Municipal Association of Cleveland 
indorsed Mayor Johnson. Lincoln Steffens had described him as 
“the best mayor in the United States” and the Association in 


a formal bulletin declared: 

The Association has not heretofore supported Mayor Johnson because it 
was not at one time convinced of the sincerity of his expressed purpose to 
give Cleveland a clean, progressive administration. His administration has, 
however, demonstrated the sincerity of his statements. The character of service 
rendered and of officials responsible for this service have been placed upon 
a higher plane than at any time in the history of our city. His administration 
has been businesslike, free from graft, and such as to give our city a note- 
worthy position when compared with other municipalities in this country. 
The political organization created and maintained by him must _ be 
judged by the results of its activity. These have not been graft and corrup- 
tion, but, as recognized by all observing citizens, the placing in office of 
clean, competent, and honorable officials. While the Association does not 
wish to be understood as in any way commiting itself to Mr. Johnson’s 
economic views, we believe that his administration deserves commendation, 


and we recommend him for re-election. 

This declaration of the Municipal Association represents very 
generally the sentiment of observers concerning Mayor Johnson. 
He has been in office sufficiently long to show the manner of 
man he is and the sincerity of his views. In the face of a very 
general doubt upon the subject, he has convinced friends and 
neutrals, and quite often enemies, of his entire sincerity and of 
his ambition to give the people of Cleveland an honest and an 
efficient government; and there are strong indications that it is 
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not a case of spasmodic reform, but that the advances made since 
he began his work represents a steady growth in civic righteous- 
ness. It is an encouraging feature that in this work he has had 
the support of the voters of the city to an increasing degree. 

Toledo has elected another non-partisan mayor in the person 
of Brand Whitlock, and has given him what it failed to give the 
late Mayor Jones—sympathetic support through the election of 
sympathetic candidates to the local council. As one corre- 
spondent has described the situation : 

The local spasms for reform which we have had in the past were of a 
different quality from the advance all along the line which we have recently 
had. “No step backward from this” has become a deep conviction and 


determination. 


The past year has afforded the first experience of Indiana 
cities (outside of Indianapolis) with a new municipal code by 
introducing the federal plan. This change has been marked by 
an extraordinary awakening of interest in municipal affairs and 
reform throughout the state. Communities wholly given over to 
the lowest forms of machine politics and corrupt government have 
developed a new form of public opinion, in the belief that it would 
find an effective instrument in the new kind of government. 

Reform clubs have been organized in many of these cities. 
A notable illustration is Terre Haute, long given over to lawless- 
ness and corruption. The particular issue was law enforcement. 
The mayor was shown to have instructed his police board to 
permit law violations and, on its refusal, to have removed the 
board from office. An organization of business men was formed, 
and eminent counsel were employed to impeach the mayor. The 
impeachment provisions were new for every city but Indianapolis. 
A notable trial was held and public feeling aroused to a high 
pitch. The result of the trial was that the requisite two-thirds 
vote for the removal of the mayor fell short by one vote. Such 
a close call has not only affected this particular mayor, but 
awakened a general interest in civic affairs. 

The misuse of public funds by officers charged with their col- 
lection or custody has been another subject which has aroused 
public interests. Officials have been accustomed to lend or other- 
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wise use public funds, appropriating the interest or earnings to 
themselves. Governor Hanly astonished his partisan friends by 
showing the spirit of a zealous reformer. He appealed to public 
opinion throughout the state to abolish this abuse, and set the 
pace by investigating the accounts of state officers. In a short 
time he forced the auditor of state and the secretary of state to 
resign their offices; the former, an influential politician, was 
indicted for embezzlement and has been found guilty. The result 
is that city and county affairs are everywhere being investigated, 
with prospects that the movement will crystallize in some perma- 
nent reform. On the whole, as one observer puts it, “it has been 
a good year for reform in Indiana.” 

Chicago continues to attract a large share of public attention. 
Its municipal experiences have been varied and illuminating. It 
is difficult to form a positive conclusion as to the meaning of 
many of the things that have been done there. 

Edward F. Dunne was elected a year ago on the issue of im- 
mediate municipal ownership. He has had a rather stormy time, 
being a man of sincere motives, but apparently not an experienced 
administrator, and many of his appointments have been severely 
criticized. He has managed, however, to work out a municipal- 
ownership plan which was recently passed by the council and on 
April 3 last submitted to the voters. It was adopted by about 
3,000 majority; the ordinance providing for the issuance of $75,- 
000,000 in Miiller Law certificates for the purchase of the street 
railways. At the same election a vote was also taken on the 
question of the operation of the street railways. Under the Mul- 
ler Law no city can operate them unless the question is voted on 
separately and approved by three-fifths of those voting. This 
proposition, although receiving a majority of 10,000, failed to 
receive the requisite three-fifths vote. The city is therefore in a 
position where it may acquire and own street railways, but cannot 
operate them.' 
*Since the above was written, the Supreme Court of the United States has 


decided the ninety-nine year act favorably to the city’s contention, and the 
mayor has been ‘able to work out a practicable plan for the eventual ownership 


and operation of the street railways by the city. 
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The results of the aldermanic election on April 3 was very 
satisfactory to the Municipal Voters’ League. In most instances 


the men recommended by it as possessed of the highest order of 
character and ability, were elected. 

The country at large is under deep obligation to Chicago for 
its municipal experiments and experiences. It is working out on 
a large scale the question of municipal democracy and of funda- 
mental principles in a way to prove most illuminating and help- 
ful to other communities. The success of its Municipal Voters’ 
League has had a far-reaching effect ; its contests with the street- 
railway corporations and its efforts to settle that problem are 
being followed with extreme care and breathless interest by 
municipal observers everywhere. Its fight for a high license and 
its gas contest are likewise the subjects of thoughtful considera- 
tion. 

Just at present it is giving careful attention to another impor- 
tant problem, a Charter Convention having been recently formed 
to consider, prepare, and submit to the voters a new charter for 
the city, in harmony with the modern needs of the city. What 
the outcome of the convention will be it is impossible to foretell ; 
but it is likely to be an important and suggestive contribution to 
the subject. In short, Chicago is justifying the designation 
already given to it of being a municipal laboratory, wherein are 
being worked out many municipal experiments of deep and 
abiding interest. 

The most important event of the past year in Michigan has 
been the vote on the proposition to hold a constitutional conven- 
tion. The proposition was carried by a large majority on a 
rather light vote at the election on April 2. The legislature at 
its 1907 session will have to make provision for the election of 
delegates and the holding of the convention. The Detroit Muni- 
cipal League will make an active campaign in favor of a non- 
partisan convention, insisting that the candidates in each district 
be nominated by petition and their names placed on the ballot 
without any official party designations. There is likely to be 
considerable struggle for the control of the convention by cor- 
poration interests. The progressive elements are mainly bent 
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upon securing municipal home rule, and the initiative and 
referendum. 

The election at Grand Rapids was one of very considerable 
interest. Mayor Sweet, who two years ago was elected as a 
Democrat, was not renominated by his party, but by a mass- 
meeting as an independent candidate. The Republican candidate 
was elected, although his vote was 2,211 less than a majority; 
but as the opposition was divided, he was elected by a large plu- 
rality, Mayor Sweet standing second in the poll. The faith in the 
principle of non-partisanship in local affairs is by no means 
shaken by Mayor Sweet’s defeat. He carried the two wards 
representing the most intelligent and aggressive part of the com- 
munity. The old party fences were completely demolished; an 
appeal was made by the Republican candidate to class feeling, 
and he received more votes in the wards which had been regarded 
as Democratic strongholds than the Democratic and non-partisan 
candidates combined. There was some feeling against Mayor 
Sweet because he did not try to get his party’s nomination. It is 
quite likely that he could have had it, and, having it, could have 
been elected; but he did not dare to be re-elected with the feeling 
that he was under obligation to any party organization. The 
notable feature of the campaign was the friendliness which 
existed beteewn the Democratic and Republican candidates. 
They were bitter in their attacks upon Mayor Sweet, and their 
friends pulled together harmoniously. The Democratic candidate 
has since been appointed to office by the Republican mayor. 

After four successive elections, Mayor Rose, of Milwaukee, 
has gone down to defeat. His repeated successes tended to create 
a feeling that he was impregnable; but Milwaukee has felt the 
effect of the reform movement, and at the April election chose 
Alderman Becker, a young man of vigorous personality and public 
spirit. An interesting feature of this campaign was the praise 
which Mayor Rose, a Democrat, bestowed upon the Republican 
boss. Alderman Becker, although the Republican candidate, had 
won his nomination without the support of the Republican man- 
agers, who were generally believed to be interested in Mayor 
Rose. Here again we have an illustration similar to that which 
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the Grand Rapids election furnishes, the leaders of the party 
machines being more friendly to each other than they are to those 
who represent the true interests of the city. 

The Milwaukee election was significant and encouraging in 
other directions. A considerable number of very good men were 
elected to the council. The Republican candidate for mayor was 
elected; and the previous city treasurer, a Democrat, rceived a 
large majority from the same body of voters. This tendency to 
split the ticket appeared on all sides. In one ward, for instance, 
two able aldermen were elected: one a Democrat, the other a 
Republican; and the former has already announced that he did 
not propose to be a party man in this service. The recommenda- 
tions of the Milwaukee Municipal Voters’ League were very 
generally regarded. 

Minneapolis has been a center of interest. The “lid’’ has 
been the principal feature during the past six months. Last 
autumn Mayor Jones decided to close the saloons in Minneapolis 
on Sunday. The order was issued on October 31, and went into 
effect on the following Sunday. Since that time it has been strictly 
enforced, and obeyed by the saloonkeepers without much show 
of resistance. Two or three cases of violation were discovered ; 
but the offenders were speedily satisfied that the best thing for 
them to do was to obey the order. 

Mayor Jones, like Mayor Guthrie, of Pittsburg, is a fine type 
of public official. He is a conscientious Christian gentleman of 
excellent ability, with considerable experience in municipal affairs, 
having been a member of the city council for six years, and presi- 
dent of that body immediately prior to his election to the mayor- 
alty. As president of the council it was also his duty four years 
ago to assume the office of mayor and fill the unexpired term of 
the notorious Ames, when he was driven from power by the police 
investigation which made Minneapolis famous, and for a time 
infamous. 

Mayor Jones’ administration has also been notable for the new 
standard of executive performance which he has maintained. 
During the first year of his administration he reorganized the 
police department on a non-partisan, voluntary civil-service basis ; 
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and has vastly improved both its personnel and its discipline. 
The requirements for appointment to the force are good moral 
character, and sound physical condition as shown by a thorough 
examination by the health officer; with the usual height and 
weight requirements. Political and partisan considerations have 
been subordinated in making selections for the force; although, 
other qualifications being equal, these are not wholly ignored. 
Grafting, however, in any degree is punishable by dismissal from 
the force; while drinking on duty and brutality or any other 
serious infraction of the regulations is summarily punished; and 
thus far no amount of pull has been able to interfere with the 
punishment. 

One thing has been clearly demonstrated by the police authori- 
ties; and that is, that it is possible to divorce completely the 
department from any alliance, open or covert, with the criminal 
or vicious classes; to secure results in the detection and punish- 
ment of criminals or minor offenders. The old-time theory that 
a certain class of crooks had to be protected to make possible 
effective work by the detectives has been thoroughly demolished 
by the work of the police department in the past year. The most 
encouraging feature of the Minneapolis situation, however, is 
that the present indications are that it is not a case of spasmodic 
reform, but that the advances made under Mayor Jones undoubt- 
edly represent a steady growth in civic righteousness. 

The situation in St. Louis continues to be fairly encouraging. 
While there has been no decided progress in municipal affairs 
during the past year, the city continues to enjoy the services of an 
honest mayor and an honest council. The revenues of the city 
have been greatly increased ; the streets are kept clean, and intelli- 
gent efforts are being made to solve, in the interests of the people, 
the many and perplexing problems which confront the officials 
of every city. Governor Folk has given better boards for the 
local control of the police, excise, and election; and excellent 
work is being done by them; but there is still considerable feeling 
on the part of a large portion of the community that these boards 
should be in the hands of the local authorities, and not subject to 
the dictation of some future governor who may or may not be 
interested in securing good government. 
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The April election in Kansas City resulted in a great victory 
for the good-government forces, the choice of Henry M. Beards- 
ley to the mayoralty being one of the most satisfactory events of 
the year. Mr. Beardsley is not only a lawyer of high personal 
character, but he has had long experience in dealing with muni- 
cipal questions, having been a member of the upper branch of the 


council for six years, and during the last two years having served 
as president of the board of public works. In this latter position 
he had charge of the rehabilitation of the water plant, as well as 
other public improvements, involving the expenditure of many 
millions of dollars. Some idea of Mr. Beardsley’s public spirit 
may be gathered from the fact that he accepted the nomination to 
the office much against his personal wishes and inclinations and 
the demands of his private practice, and that during his campaign 
he had charge of a canvass for raising $300,000 for the erection 
of a new Y. M. C. A. building. 

Kansas City has also benefited by Governor Folk’s interest in 
good government, the governor himself personally supervising the 
administration of the police and election laws on election day. 
Police interference and fraudulent votings, heretofore characteris- 
tic of the local elections, were eliminated; and the governor's 
instructions for a rigid observance of the law were conscientiously 
carried out, and the city had the fairest election in its history. 

The results in other directions were equally satisfactory, the 
voters exercising a large degree of independence, and very gen- 
rally abiding by the indorsements of the Civic League. 

The municipal elections of Iowa, as in former years, repre- 
sent the steady growth of local independence. The elections of 
the last spring are without national political significance, the local 
issues in the majority of the cities and towns having been the 
determining factors. Republican cities elected Democratic 
officials, and Democratic cities Republican officials; and in a 
number of communities the citizens’, or independent, tickets pre- 
vailed. Municipal ownership was the leading question in many 
communities; some deciding in favor of municipal ownership 
and operation, others against the policy. In Des Moines municipal 
ownership carried by a large majority. In Iowa City the ques- 
tion of Sunday observance was the issue involved, and the 
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candidate representing what were called “Christian Endeavor 
principles” was elected. In Burlington the conservative can- 
didate, who received the support of the churches and the Chris- 
tian Endeavor Society, received more votes than his two 
opponents together. At Webster City, where all public utilities 
are now owned by the city, aldermen favoring the granting of a 
franchise to a private corporation were successful; whereas in 
Creston a franchise for the old light company was defeated. The 
issue in Clinton was a moral one. In Decorah the election turned 
on the granting of a franchise; at Waterloo the municipal-owner- 
ship candidate for mayor was elected, but the municipal-owner- 
ship proposition was defeated by thirty-two votes. 

Local issues were in most instances the determining factor 
in the Colorado elections of this spring, the municipal owner- 
ship and rental questions being the principal ones about which 
the battles were waged. In ten communities municipal-owner- 
ship candidates were successful. Glenwood Springs voted against 
municipal ownership; Grenada re-elected its Republican mayor 
for the fifth time; and Littleton its Democratic mayor for the 
sixth time. In two communities the anti-saloon element pre- 
vailed, and their candidates on the good government ticket were 
elected. In a number of cities there was only one ticket in the 
field. These facts are recited not so much for their intrinsic 
value as to indicate the extent to which the Colorado municipali- 
ties have freed themselves from partisan considerations in deter- 
mining purely local questions. 

Seattle has joined the ranks of cities settling local issues on 
a local basis, it having just elected (by a small majority, it is 
true) an independent mayor over the candidate of the dominant 
party’s organization. The particular issue involved in the Seattle 
fight was municipal ownership; although general dissatisfaction 
with the existing political condition was an important factor. 

Mayor Ballenger gave to Seattle a conspicuously good 
administration. Under his guidance the city made a material 
development in conditions relating to better government from 
the standpoint of morals as well as from that of public efficiency. 
Not only was the question of the introduction of transcontinental 
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railroads settled and the construction of a garbage-destruction 
plant authorized, but the completion of a municipal electric-light- 
ing plant was undertaken, and the public service greatly extended 
throughout the city. Public improvements representing a very 
large expenditure of money were inaugurated. Notwithstand- 
ing, however, the admirable public services of Mayor Ballenger, 
who declined to be a candidate for re-election, the people refused 
to give the credit of his administration to the Republican organi- 
zation. They recognized that he and not the organization was 
entitled to the credit, so that, when it came to the selection of his 
successor, they chose one because of his personal fitness and his 
ability to carry forward the important work inaugurated by 
Mayor Ballenger, and without regard to his national politics. 

In Portland, Ore., the reform forces are triumphant in every 
direction. The present mayor is thoroughgoing in his endeavors 
to give a good administration; and the common council is doing 
well, although it and the mayor do not always work in harmony. 
The most marked improvement noticeable has been in the grant- 
ing of franchises for public utilities. This is now being done 
very cautiously and prudently; and the city is getting substantial 
value for all of its franchises, with rights of inspection, publicity, 
and reversion to the city that are decidedly a marked improve- 
ment upon the loose methods of old times. Reform seems to have 
come to stay, and is so popular that it needs only wise guidance 
to effect very great improvement in public affairs. The operation 
of the new direct primary law is being watched with care. While 
it is too early to express an opinion, those who are most competent 
to express one are certain that the new law has destroyed the old 
rings and cliques. 

The war on graft throughout the United States has been 
pressed with great vigor and spread with greater rapidity. There 
is practically no community, where the municipal problem is at all 
serious, but has had its investigations or inquiry, and consequent 
exposures and prosecutions. In Philadelphia an equity suit has 
been commenced against the firm of contractors, of which the 
former leaders of the now discredited organization were partners, 
to recover upwards of $5,000,000 alleged upon the report of the 
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experts to have been corruptly diverted. The counsel for the Com- 
mittee of Seventy had referred to them the testimony gathered, 
with a view of determining whether criminal suits, in addition to 
those already inaugurated for damages, should be brought; but 
after careful consideration reported against the institution of 
criminal prosecutions. 

In New York the insurance disclosures have occupied the 
center of observation and bid fair to affect, even more generally 
than they already have, the political situation there. 

The Ohio State Senate sent a committee to Cincinnati to inves- 
tigate and expose the methods by which the machine secured and 
retained its power. It took the committee only one day to unearth 
one form of graft which yielded from $15,000 to $20,000 a year 
to the boss’s lieutenants. The county commissioner testified that 
he collected taxes annually amounting to about $7,000,000, mostly 
in the form of checks, which were deposited in the various banks. 
This money was allowed to remain certain definite times after 
collection, in return for which favor banks presented him with a 
gratuity, which he frankly confessed he accepted as a perquisite 
of the office, the city receiving nothing on the deposits in the way 
of interest. The treasurer maintained, while on the stand, that 
the checks did not constitute public funds, and that they did not 
become such until the banks had collected them and the cash was 
actually deposited in the vaults of the treasury. Under such a 
theory taxes so collected could be left with the banks until actually 
needed to pay county debts, and the interest on the balances 
diverted as donations from the county treasury to the treasurer’s 
pocket. 

A series of prosecutions in Allegheny has resulted in the con- 
viction of a number of office-holders for various crimes against 
the public welfare. The superintendent of police was convicted 
of conspiracy, the charge being based on his having taken $50 in 
cash and a diamond in payment for aiding and abetting the main- 
tenance of a disorderly house. A street commissioner was con- 
victed of a similar offense; later, a captain of police. Incident 
to these convictions there were several disagreements on the part 
of the juries; and the prosecutors, becoming suspicious that the 
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juries had been unduly and corruptly influenced, made careful 
investigation, which resulted in the verification of the suspicion 
and the prosecution and conviction of the jury-fixer. 

Milwaukee has witnessed a long series of prosecutions and 
convictions. Up toa very recent date, twenty-one defendants had 
either been convicted or pleaded guilty, and six had been acquit- 
ted. The indictment involved the acceptance of rebates on city 
contracts, the payments of money to supervisors, the acceptance 
of cash bribes, and extortion. 

At the time of the convening of the California Legislature a 
year ago, there was considerable newspaper gossip to the effect 
that certain building and loan associations were being grossly 
mismanaged, and special attention was called to the affairs of 
one. It so happened that the officers of this association had been 
prominent in politics and had opposed the papers’ policies. 
Nevertheless, a legislative investigation of the association was 
demanded, and the senate appointed a committee of seven sena- 
tors, four of whom outlined a plan by which they would investi- 
gate the association and make some money out of it. They 
selected a go-between to approach the officers of the concern and 
ascertain whether it would be willing to pay for stopping the 
investigation. They professed to be willing to do so, but quietly 
set a trap to catch the senators, the sum of $1,400 being agreed 
upon as the price to be paid. In the meantime the committee 
proceeded to summon witnesses to hold a farce of an investiga- 
tion. The officers of the association refused to respond to the 
subpoenas of the committee, and were cited to appear before the 
senate to answer for contempt. They appeared before the senate, 
and then and there disclosed the whole proceedings, and accused 
the four senators of soliciting and receiving bribes. The go- 
between confessed his complicity, and the senate appointed a com- 
mittee, which refused to allow the accused to testify under oath, 
owing to the clause in the law which exempts a person who testi- 
fies in a case of bribery from further punishment. The senate 
reported the accused to be guilty, and recommended their expul- 
sion from the senate, which was unanimously done. The grand 
jury from Sacramento County shortly afterward found an indict- 
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ment against the four senators, one of whom turned state’s 
evidence, and all have since been convicted. 

These instances are cited, not because they constitute all that 
has been accomplished along these lines during the past year, but 
as typical of what is being done in nearly every important com- 
munity in the land. 

The Central West continues to be the storm-center of muni- 

cipal reform activity, with New York and Pennsylvania pressing 
it closely, and the western slope municipalities not far behind. 
During the past year there have been fewer incidents of impor- 
tance or interest in the New England and southern states, the 
principal events having been those already mentioned herein. 
3ut there is no lack of signs of abundant life in the leading New 
England and southern communities. The fact that they have not 
been prominently to the front during the past year is no evidence 
that the earnest people living there are not fully alive to the situa- 
tion, and of the need for earnest effort. 

There have been many important improvements of far-reach- 
ing character undertaken by the municipalities of the United 
States. Mention must be made, if only briefly, of the project to 
expend $25,000,000 for the improvement of the water supply of 
Los Angeles; of the publication of Daniel H. Burnham’s plans 
for the improvement of San Francisco, called most aptly by those 
in charge of the matter as “San Francisco’s new civic charter ;” 
the reports for the reorganization of Denver, Colo., and Colum- 
bia, S. C.; the inauguration of Chicago’s neighborhood center 
and outer park systems; the establishment of the municipal 
museum in the same city; the very remarkable progress now under 
way in Washington along local lines. 

It is a rather curious fact that in many directions the develop- 
ments in Washington have been more backward than those in 
any other community. While a model in many ways of honest 
and efficient administration, the government of our capital city 
has been retarded because of the inability of the people to take 
any real part in the matter, and because they have had to depend 
upon Congress, a body created for entirely different purposes 
and but little qualified to discharge the functions of a municipal 
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legislature. Thanks, however, to the intelligent leadership of the 
commissioners and of the public-spirited citizens who are deeply 
concerned in its welfare, there has been a very remarkable and 
satisfactory development in the way of attacking the slum dis- 
tricts, the extension of the park system, the improvement of the 
water supply and the sewage system, and along other important 
lines. 

The question of the municipal ownership of our public utilities 
in many communities has overshadowed all other questions. It 
has been the one municipal issue in an increasing number of com- 
munities upon which the people have felt and expressed a decided 
opinion. In Chicago it has been the burning question ever since 
Mayor Dunne’s nomination on an immediate-municipal-ownership 
platform. In Boston it has occupied a large share of attention, 
and the settlement of the gas and tunnel questions has been con- 
spicuously to the front. Their settlement along lines satisfactory 
to the best interests of the city is due almost entirely to the public- 
spirited activity of the Public Franchise League, and of organiza- 
tions that have co-operated with it. The Seattle election turned 


upon this question. The great vote cast for Mr. Hearst in the 
November, 1905, election in New York was due to public interest 
in it. In Denver, in Lincoln, Neb., in San Francisco, in Phila- 
delphia—in fact, in a long list of cities, the question has been 


actively to the front. 

There has been no diminution of interest in the subject of 
primary nomination reform. <A very interesting conference on 
electoral reforms was held in New York City in March last, under 
the auspices of the National Civic Federation; and the develop- 
ment of public sentiment in favor of uniform direct primaries 
was shown to be rapidly increasing. Pennsylvania, as a result 
of the political revolution of the past year, has now a fairly satis- 
factory law, which will eliminate many of the features which 
have made machine domination in that state easy of accomplish- 
ment. The subject is a burning one in Oregon and Washington, 
as also in Minnesota, Wisconsin, and Illinois; in fact, in all the 
central western states. The Minnesota law continues to give 
general satisfaction. The results in Wisconsin are too recent 
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to enable one to form a conclusion of any value. The Supreme 
Court of Illinois has declared the act of 1905 unconstitutional ; 
but Governor Deneen called a special session of the legislature, 
which passed a new one, which does not seem to meet with very 
general approval. 

Perhaps the most important development along the lines of 
the establishment of municipal civil service is that in Philadelphia, 
the special session of the legislature having passed a comprehen- 
sive measure which had the approval of the Civil Service Reform 
Association and the Committee of Seventy. It was vigorously 
and successfully championed by Mayor Weaver, who since its 
passage has helped to give it force and effect through the appoint- 
ment of a sympathetic board of commissioners. The act is a 
complete and comprehensive one, providing for the appointment 
by the mayor of a civil-service commission of three men with a 
five-year term of office. It requires appointment from the four 
highest on the eligible list, and a probation period of five months. 
The exempt class is reduced to the minimum, and most of the 
safeguard which experience has demonstrated to be necessary 
has been thrown around appointment to office. Political con- 
siderations are excluded, and the old-time pull of local politicians 
and bosses eliminated, etc. No person can be transferred to any 
position subject to a competitive examination unless he shall have 
previously passed an open competitive examination equivalent to 
that required for such position. 

In the matter of charter reform, an interesting bill was intro- 
duced in the Massachusetts Legislature which, when enacted into 
law, will mark an important step forward and furnish an inter- 
esting experiment in the effective co-ordination and organization 
of adjacent municipalities with common interests but separate 
governments. This measure, known as the Cosmopolitan District 
Council Bill, provides that the chief magistrates of the cities and 
the chairmen of the boards of selectmen of the towns that are 
now or may be included within the metropolitan park, water, or 
sewage system of Boston, shall constitute the Metropolitan Dis- 
trict Council to which the several commissions and boards shall 
annually in the month of January submit reports of the work 
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performed and the money expended by them during the preceding 
year, together with detailed estimates of the amounts required for 
the ensuing year. This council must vote by a roll-call of 
municipalities and towns on the questions of approving or disap- 
proving all proposed legislation involving appropriations of 
money for park, boulevard, water, or sewage purposes; but only 
those municipalities shall vote which have a financial interest as 
contributors in the proposed expenditure of money. This council 
must also submit to the legislature from time to time reports, 
with its recommendations, on the various qustions of metro- 
politan work which have been brought before it; and in all cases 
where votes have been taken, such reports shall contain a full 
record giving the names of the municipalities which have favored 
and those which have disapproved of each proposition. Thirty- 
nine municipalities are interested in this measure and come within 
its scope. Their combined area about equals that of the city of 
Greater New York, with an approximate population of 1,400,000. 

A significant feature of the recent Grand Rapids election was 
the vote upon the charter amendments providing for the advisory 
initiative on ordinances and for the recall on elective and appoint- 
ive officers. The amendments were drafted by the Voters’ Ini- 
tiative Veto and Recall League, and were submitted on petitions 
signed by nearly 4,000 voters. The amendment providing for the 
recall upon elective officers was carried by a vote of 7,077 to I,- 
929. The vote on the amendment providing for the recall of 
appointive officers was 6,692 in favor of, to 1,755 against; and 
the vote for the advisory initiative on ordinances was 5,183 to 
1,682. 

The Galveston plan of government continues to excite general 
attention. It has produced such admirable results, through con- 
scientious, faithful administration in the city of its origin, that it 
has been copied in other Texas cities, and has been very gen- 
erally considered in other states, notably in Iowa, where, how- 
ever, it has not secured sufficient support to secure enactment into 
law. 

A movement of the greatest promise is the formation of city 
government clubs in our educational institutions. The Yale City 
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Government Club, which has done excellent work in this behalf, 
called a conference of similar organizations which was held in 
March in the city of New York, and the Intercollegiate League of 
College Good Government Clubs formally organized. The fact 
that the young college men, who are about to enter upon the dis- 
charge of their duties as citizens, realize the responsibility resting 
upon them and the necessity for intelligent consideration of the 
work before them, indicates the growth of public sentiment in 
the right direction along these lines, and holds out great promise 
for the coming generation. 

Of somewhat similar import has been the interest manifested 
in politics by various bodies of young men, notably those banded 
together in the Young Men’s Christian Associations of the 
country. The subject of the association’s civic opportunity was 
a leading theme at the annual meeting of the Pennsylvania and 
the Ohio State Association. At the latter meeting the following 
resolutions were unanimously adopted : 

1. We recognize the great civic awakening through which our country is 
now passing. We rejoice in the evident influence already exerted by members 
of ovr organization in fostering rational movements of reform and civic 
betterment. 

2. We realize that as an association we have no part to play in partisan 
politics, but we earnestly urge our members as individuals to sustain by their 
personal efforts and by words of commendation and encouragement those 
public officers who are standing for the right. 

3. We believe that a knowledge of actual conditions is essential in arriv- 
ing at the true basic principles by which to govern our actions. 

4. We therefore recommend to the association the formation of clubs and 
other agencies for the careful study and free discussion of municipal problems 
and urge upon our members active participation in all efforts for civic 
reform. 

Numerous loca] associations are organizing good govern- 
ment courses, and are seeking in various ways, on the one hand, 
to interest their members in municipal problems, and, on the 
other hand, to educate them to intelligent activity. 

A strikingly interesting and suggestive conference was held 
in January in Chicago, under the auspices of the Municipal 
Voters’ League of that city, to consider the extent to which 
municipal elections should be separated from national party 
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politics and the control of national political parties, and the best 
means by which such separation as may be deemed advisable can 
be brought about. Sixteen organizations were represented and 
a series of resolutions were adopted voicing the sentiment of those 
who were engaged in the campaign against municipal corruption 
and inefficiency. The fact that the active workers of the militant 
forces for municipal reform were able to agree unanimously upon 
a declaration of principles involving so many principles for which 
reformers have year in and year out contended, is a striking 
demonstration of their soundness, and of the force and extent 
of the movement in behalf of their adoption. 

The municipal problem in America is a great one, and one of 
exceeding complexity and difficulty. The fact that so large a 
number of men and women, and of organizations, are devoting 
their thought, their time, their attention, and their energy to its 
solution gives encouragement to the belief expressed at the begin- 
ning of this review, that the charge will no longer rest against 
the American people that they are indifferent to their municipal 
obligations. Civic patriotism is growing day by day; its mani- 
festations during the past year have been numerous and notable. 
And yet, as great and as numerous as they have been, I am 
convinced that but few of us appreciate how thoroughly the 
people are aroused to the present situation and the extent to 
which they have resolved to free their communities of the stain 
of corruption and inefficiency. As Ruskin has pointed out: 
“Neither a great thought, nor a great man, nor a great poem, nor 
a great picture, nor any other great thing, can be fathomed to the 
bottom in a moment of time;” and the great movement in 
American cities for their reformation cannot be comprehended 
nor fathomed in a review such as this. The manifestations, how- 
ever, are such as to justify the conclusion that we are upon the 
threshold of a day of great developments along municipal lines. 
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THE ORIGINS OF LEADERSHIP 


EBEN MUMFORD 
University of Chicago 


I. INTRODUCTION 

The relation of the function of leadership to the science of soct- 
ology.—The primary task of sociology as a science is a description 
and explanation of the factors fundamental to the associate life. 
From this point of view the focus of the attention of the sociologist 
is upon the interactions or the reciprocalities of living organisms, 
or, in other words, upon the process of association as such. In 
his treatment of the scope of sociology, Professor Small says: 
“The point of departure which we propose for sociology is the 
view-point from which all human associations present certain 
characteristics in common.”! Professor Giddings defines sociol- 
ogy as a general science, a science of social elements and first 
principles.2, In harmofy with these definitions, though giving a 
more limited scope to the science, Professor Simmel says: “I 
understand the task of sociology to be description and determina- 
tion of the historico-psychological origin of those forms in which 
interactions take place between human beings.” Under “forms” 
he includes both “those general relations and changes which are 
called forth by the constant individual similarities and differences 
in the persons comprising every form of union,” and those special 
forms which take place only in a limited number of combinations 
or determine only special phases of such.” * By the term “forms” 
we understand that Professor Simmel means, not only the struc- 
tural, but also the functional phases of the social process. Such a 
point of view clearly gives to sociology a distinctive task. The 
description and explanation of the social structures and functions 

14merican Journal of Sociology, Vol. VI, p. 324. 

* Principles of Sociology, p. 31. 

® Journal of Sociology, Vol. II, p. 167. 

* Annals of the American Academy, Vol. VI, pp. 412 ff. 
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common to all kinds of groups, or the study of the social process 
as such, is a work which no special social science has undertaken, 
but which is necessary if a unified view of societary phenomena is 
to be obtained. In further illustration of what is meant here, it 
may be noted that there are special sciences which study economic 
institutions, political institutions, religious institutions, etc.; but 
there is no science which treats of the nature of the institutional 
activity as such. That there are certain common principles in 
accordance with which all social instincts, customs, and institu- 


tions are formed, maintained, and changed, whether the interests 
which they express are economic, religious, political, artistic, or 
what not, is one of the fundamental assumptions of the science of 
sociology. Again, it is clear that all the social sciences deal with 
phenomena that are expressed through such modal social functions 
as co-operation, conflict, competition, imitation, invention, obedj- 
ence, leadership, etc. ; but there is no science which has had Pea icf 


province the interpretation of the nature of these functions as eles. | 
mental factors in the method by which all societary phenomena are 
expressed. 

The function which we shall study is that of leadership. Our 
attention will be centered upon its earlier and simpler expressions 
as found among the lower animals and especially among primi- 
tive peoples, the data used being derived chiefly from hunting 
groups. The study will be concerned with the relation of leader- 
ship to the more general and fundamental social forces, functions, 
and structures. 

Each of the special social sciences has to do with leadership in 
its relation to a particular subject-matter, and with reference to 
the realization of certain purposes and ends; but none of these 
special social sciences have undertaken to describe and explain 
the function of leadership in general, and as one of the funda- 
mental forms in the reciprocalities of all individuals and groups of 
individuals. One of our principal hypotheses is that there 
are certain principles which are to be found in the study of the 
development of the leadership function in association, and that 
these principles are applicable to all associations, whatever may be 
their aims or ends. It shall, therefore, be our purpose to attempt 
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to trace some of the early steps in the development of this func- 
tion, not so much with the hope, in such a limited survey of the 
phenomena, of establishing the principles upon which leadership 
is based, but rather as prologomena to the further study of this 


subject. 

Leadership as a universal function of association.—The 
assumptions with which we start are, first, that leadership is a 
function common to all the different stages of the social process, 
from its simplest and most primitive to its most complex and 
highly developed manifestations; second, that it is a function in 
the expression of all kinds of social interests, whether the inter- 
actions be inter-individual, inter-groupal, or infra-groupal. Lead- 
ership is one of the most primary as well as one of the most 
general forms of association. It arises wherever there are inter- 


actions of individuals or of groups, no matter what may be the 
purposes or aims of these interactions. Perhaps it is not necessary 
to state that we are not more concerned with political leader- 
ship than with leadership as manifested in the expression of any 
other social impulse or interest, though to many minds the 
mention of leadership usually calls up its political phase. 
Beginning with the simple associations of the lower animals, 
it may be stated that leadership is one of the important functions 
in their reciprocal relations. Leadership of family and migratory 
groups, of the combined efforts for offense and defense and for 
securing food, and leadership in mating and in play, are phe- 
nomena frequently observed among animals. In the associations 
of children in the expression of the play tendencies the leader is a 
prominent factor. Again, in the more serious associative under- 
takings of children, in and out of school, the leader has an impor- 
tant place. Among primitive peoples, far enough advanced to 
possess traditions, there is usually found the tradition of the more 
or less mythical hero, who is regarded as the ancestor of the tribe 
and to whose leadership is ascribed the founding of the customs 
of the group. The fact of leadership among both primitive and 
civilized peoples is one of common observation, and only the most 
general statement of this fact need be made here. In the expres- 
sion of the parental and filial impulses, the leadership at one time 
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may be that of the husband, at another that of the wife, and again 
that of both husband and wife in relation tothe chil- 
dren, or that of the children in relation to one or both 


parents. In economic activity, leadership is present in all kinds 


of groups from the simplest form of association in the chase to the 
most complex modern associations under the guidance of the 
entrepreneur, the promoter of the largest corporation, or the presi- 
dent of a federation of labor; in political activity, from the tem- 
porary leadership of the horde to the complicated and well-defined 
functions of the leader in modern governments; in the expression 
of the play propensities there are leaders from the old man at the 
corroboree to the captain of the modern football team; political 
parties and schools of thought, scientific and philosophic, have 
their leaders; radicalism and conservatism are never without their 
champions, and religions are founded by prophets. There are 
leaders of the smallest and most temporary groups, and leaders 
of the largest and most permanent groups, and there are leaders 
natural and supernatural. Illustrations might be multiplied 
indefinitely to show that leadership is a universal function in 
association. 

Relation of leadership to the social process.—In so far as pos- 
sible we shall try to relate the study of leadership to a systematic 
theory of the social process. By the social process we mean the 
infra-groupal and inter-groupal reciprocal activities of living 
organisms, including also under these relationships the influence 
of the group upon the individual and of the individual upon the 
group, and the interactions of individuals. The unifying factor 
in the complex and innumerable diversities of social phenomena 
is to be found in the social activity itself, in the associating of 
individuals and groups of individuals. The social process, then, 
is to be considered as the central fact. 

When we begin to analyze the social process, we find two 
main divisigns with which the sociologist is concerned. In the 
first place, there are the fundamental social forces—impulses, 
instincts, and interests—which are organized or expressed 
through this process; secondly, there is the question of the method 
by which these forces are organized or expressed. 
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There are certain functions, impulses, instincts, and interests, 
such as the nutritive, reproductive, and protective, which are 
essential to the life-process and common to all organic life, plants 
included, and which, in so far as they are realized through asso- 
ciate activity, constitute the rudimentary motor forces of the 
social process. These forces, both innate and acquired, are 
tendencies to associate activity, which are set free by organic and 
extra-organic stimuli. In addition to those just enumerated, we 
may mention acquisitiveness, or the tendency to appropriate or 
possess, leading to the large and important group of property 
interests; the play impulses and aesthetic interests; and the 
political, educational, ethical, and religious interests. 

From the point of view of method, the social process, in its 
most general aspects, may be stated in terms of control, through 
association, over the phenomena which condition the existence 
and development of individuals and groups. The method by 
which this control is attained, and the impulses, interests, or ends 
are realized, is fundamentally one of co-operating and conflicting, 
or rather it is a co-operating-conflicting process, both infra- 
groupal and inter-groupal. In the infra-groupal associate activity 
the element of co-operation is in the ascendency, while in the inter- 
groupal associate activity the conflict phase of the process is in the 
ascendency. This co-operating-conflicting process is mediated by 
such further modal social factors as imitation, suggestion, inven- 
tion, and leadership.® All this activity constantly tends to assume 
two general forms or directions; viz., (1) an organized, and (2) 
an organizing. These two forms may be considered as giving the 
most general and inclusive statement of the modal phase of the 
social process. Under the organized phase is included what is 
meant by social structure—i. e., the social instincts, customs, 
institutions, and laws, or those activities which have proved to be 
successful in attaining social ends and values. By the organizing 
phase is meant the process of adaptation to the new and prob- 
lematic features entering into the social process. The organizing 
phase of the social process is one of the most important divisions 


*A discussion of this proposition can not be given here, but constitutes the 
material of another paper. 
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of social functioning, though we should not overlook the fact that 
social functioning also includes the activity which is already 
organized. Our central problem will be the relation of the evolu- 
tion of leadership to that of the organized and organizing phases 
of the social process, or, in other words, the relation of leadership 
to the habitual-tensional-adaptive phases of the social process. 
This will involve some discussion of the more specific modal 
factors, such as the co-operating-conflicting process as mediated 


by the imitative-suggestive-inventive forces. More particularly 


the thesis will be concerned with the relation of the evolution of 
leadership to that of institutions; these constitute two of the more 
important representatives of the organized and organizing phases 
of the social process. Leadership is the pre-eminence of one or a 
few individuals in a group in the process of control of societary 
phenomena. Institutions are one phase of the organized modes 
of control, or, in other words, they are the social habits which 
have resulted from successful adjustive or organizing processes 
in the effort to control the conditions of associate life. The dis- 
cussion will also comprise the relation of leadership to the develop- 
ment of personality or the consciousness of self which arises as a 
result of the part which the individual plays in society, and of the 
reactions of others to his activity. 

The method of control of societary phenomena is psycho- 
physical in character. In part, impulses and interests are 
expressed through automatic and instinctive action accompanied 
by a minimum of consciousness; and, in part, they are expressed 
through conscious or psychical factors. But unquestionably the 
most effective phase of the method by which the impulses and 
interests are realized is the psychical. Mind has developed with 
reference to the furtherance of the efficiency of the motor 
responses which the organism is compelled to make to its environ- 
ment, and it is without doubt the most plastic and powerful agent 
in the control of these motor responses. In the associative 
responses to stimuli, on the part of individuals and groups, mind 
becomes increasingly important with the increase in the com- 
plexity of the conditions to which adjustments must be made. 

Social psychology must form the technique for the interpre- 
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tation of social phenomena, if we are ever to have a scientific 
control of the conditions of association even approaching that 
degree of control of physical phenomena which is based upon the 
sciences of physics and chemistry. There is no social science that 
will not be greatly influenced by the discovery of the laws of the 
fundamental structures and functions common to all kinds of asso- 
ciation. History may be an interesting collection of facts, but it 
can be a science only in so far as it is interpreted through social 
psychology and its facts stated in terms of the formation of social 
habits or customs and institutions through the adaptive processes, 
of which, on the psychological side, the attention may be taken as 
central and inclusive of all others. Reform without a science of 
sociology may now and then accidentally succeed, but any assured 
j amelioration of social conditions can come only through a knowl- 
edge of the laws by which institutions are formed, perpetuated 
| and changed. It is because of an interest in the effort that is now 
‘Hi being made to gain a scientific control of societary phenomena 


that this investigation of the evolution of leadership has been 
undertaken, and if the discussion adds anything of value to a 
fundamental science of association, we shall feel amply rewarded 


for the labor involved. 


Il. LEADERSHIP AS AN INNATE AND ACQUIRED MODAL SOCIETARY 
TENDENCY OR FORCE 


In the consideration of any process, the first step logically is 
to inquire into the nature of the motor or driving forces which 
give rise to the process. Consequently, in the discussion of the 
relation of leadership to the social process, we shall study it first 
as a modal societary force, both in its innate and acquired aspects 
and in its connection with some of the other elemental social 
7 tendencies or forces. Both the lower animals and human beings 
inherit certain social potentialities—tendencies or propensities 
toward reciprocal relations with others. These innate propensities 
form the basis for the development of the acquired social ten- 
dencies. The elemental tendencies toward the associate activity 
are the social impulses, instincts, and interests. 

The social impulses are the primary or most rudimentary 
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tendencies to societary activity; they are the active and propelling 
germs from which are developed the many highly differentiated 
and complex interests of human associations. On account of the 
different meanings attached to the word “impulse,’”’ both by the 
psychologists and the sociologists, we shall state the meaning 


adopted here. The term “social impulse,’ used here in a very 
general sense, means an inherited or acquired tendency of an 
organism toward interactions or reciprocal relations with other 
organisms ; it is used in both an objective and a subjective sense; 
it usually has conscious concomitants, but may or may not have 
conscious antecedents or conditions; it denotes an associative 
tendency which is set free by organic or extra-organic stimuli, 
and which may be expressed through inherited mechanisms—i. e., 
instincts—or through selective and volitional processes and 
acquired reactions—i. e., habits, customs, and institutions. 

The social instincts are those impulses to reciprocal activity 
with other organisms for the expression of which relatively 
definite mechanisms are inherited; they constitute strong and 
often imperious tendencies to societary activity; they are the 
motor forces toward the associate life which have the momentum 
of the whole species or race behind them. 

The social interests are those impulses to interactions with 
others which are mediated and controlled by the volitional pro- 
cesses. In interest there is always an idea of the object, end, or 
purpose to be attained, which is not necessarily true of impulse, 
especially in its simplest expressions. Interest, says Professor 
Dewey, “is impulse functioning with reference to an idea of self- 
expression.”’® The social interests are, therefore, the more highly 
organized dynamic forces in the social process. 

In the societies of the lower animals the social instincts consti- 
tute the chief societary forces. Association among the lower 
animals has been one of the principal factors in their survival and 
variation. In the struggle for existence, natural selection has 
favored those animals which have possessed the strongest tenden- 
cies to associate for the purposes of mutual aid in such activities 
as the securing of food, in offense and defense, and in care of off- 

*“Second Supplement” to the Herbart Yearbook for 1895, p. 22. 
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spring. In the long course of animal development, the social 
instincts have become deeply rooted in the organism. Man as the 
heir of the social animals has inherited tendencies to the associate 
life, and, because of the great value of association to human beings 
in the struggle for existence, these propensities have been 
confirmed and strengthened. 

In the lower animals the innate tendencies to social activity 
are expressed largely through comparatively definite hereditary 
co-ordinations and possess but a small degree of flexibility; but in 
human beings there is not only a greater variety of innate social 
impulses, but also, owing to the greater complexity and plasticity 
of the nervous system, and the resulting higher reasoning powers, 
there is a much wider range of adaptability and variety in the 
social actions arising from these innate tendencies. The child at 
birth, from the point of view of the associate life, may be spoken 
of as a bundle of innate social tendencies or impulses. It is a 
social being when it comes into the world, having aptitudes for 
activity which can find adequate and normal expression only 
through reciprocal relations with other individuals. These vari- 
ous social propensities are not disconnected or independent, but 
are organically related, having been evolved with reference to the 
whole social process. Their further definition and development 
in the associate life depends upon the nature of the organism and 
upon the character of the physical and social environment. 

In this section we are concerned chiefly with the nature of 
leadership and its relation to the expression of some of the 
elemental social impulses and interests. We have designated 
leadership as a modal societary tendency, because it constitutes 
one of the principal means by which all these impulses and 
interests are realized. 

That the tendencies to lead and to obey and follow are instinc- 
tive in the societies both of the lower animals and of human 
beings is demonstrated by the large amount of evidence pointing 
in that direction. In the section entitled “Leadership as a Uni- 
versal Function in Association,” attention has been called to the 
fact that leadership is a phenomenon frequently observed among 
the lower animals. A few instances may be given here in illustra- 
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tion of what is meant by saying that leadership is instinctive in 
animal societies. Brehm states that among many of the larger 
societies of mammals the best-qualified member gains the leader- 
ship and finally obtains absolute obedience. Among the monkeys, 
he says, the strongest, oldest, or most capable member of the 
group becomes the leader. This honor is not conferred upor 
him by universal suffrage, but only after a most obstinate struggle 
with other competitors. The longest teeth and the strongest 
arms decide these conflicts. To the strongest belongs the crown. 
The leader demands and receives unqualified obedience in every 
respect.’ The existence of leadership among the associations of 
monkeys is noted by a large number of students and observers of 
their social relations. Espinas states that among the animals, 
monkeys attain the highest degree of collective organization ; 
that, in addition to the subordination obtained through imitation 
and transmission of thought by means of signs, there is also 
subordination to a chief who both commands and directs, and 
by whom are established the most complex and difficult communi- 
cations which the group has to sustain toward its environment.* 
Houzeau says that the small groups among the Quadrumana, in 
a manner similar to those of men, are maintained solely by 
virtue of subordination and the principle of authority. Each 
group has only one chief, a male adult. Elephants may be seen 
in herds ranging from five to two hundred. 

The most prudent and vigilant is chosen as the chief. Generally it is a male, 
but sometimes it is a female; the chief is deposed when his capacities wane. 
He has extensive authority and is always obeyed.” 

In broods of chicks brought up under experimental conditions there are 
often one or two more active, vigorous, intelligent, and mischievous birds. 
These are the leaders of the brood; the others are imitators. Their presence 
raises the general level of intelligent activity. Remove them and the others 
show a less active, less inquisitive, less adventurous life. They seem to lack 
initiative.” 

* Tierleben, Vol. I, pp. 26 and 46. 

* Des sociétés animales, p. 505. 

*Etudes sur les facultés mentales des animaux, etc., Vol. II, “Nature du lien 
social.” 

” Topinard, Science and Faith, pp. 119, 120. 

"Lloyd Morgan, Animal Behavior, p. 191. 
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Darwin also gives many examples of leadership in animai socie- 
ties and states that it is a function common to most social ani- 
mals.'* Were it necessary, more illustrations might be given to 
show that the function of leadership among the lower animals is 
instinctive, as well as the tendency to follow leaders and to 
reward the most vigilant and efficient associates. 

In passing to human beings, the instinctive character of both 
leadership and obedience may be noted in the associations of chil- 
dren, and especially in their playing. The stronger, more ener- 
getic, more masterful, or more resourceful member of the group 
gains the ascendency and often exercises almost complete control 
over his companions. In connection with the tendency to obey 
a leader in children’s games, Groos says: 

The blind obedience accorded the leader of a little band is calculated to 

fill parents and teachers with envy... . . The common fighting plays of chil- 
dren markedly exhibit this voluntary submission to a leader, less known, I 
think, in regulation games than in the many contests which a crowd of chil- 
dren will naturally fall into when a few belligerent spirits are present; 
when there is a trick to be played on schoolmates or janitor, an orchard to 
plunder, some unpopular person to annoy by breaking his windows or other- 
wise damaging his property—in these escapades the leader’s word has absolute 
authority, ard the most docile children will commit deeds in blind obedience 
which fill their parents with amazement and horror.” 
On the other hand, in the family the native tendency of the normal 
child to obey and to follow is, through the leadership of its 
parents, directed into habitual or institutional channels, and thus 
the child is prepared for the larger groups and wider social 
relations into which it is to enter. 

But the instinctive tendencies to follow and to lead extend 
beyond the period of childhood, though they are then modified 
and organized to a larger extent by means of the selective and 
volitional processes. The conditions calling for the exercise of 
these functions are constantly recurring in all kinds of associa- 
tions, and no group can long survive in its competition with 
others that does not make use of the ability of its superior few in 
directing and co-ordinating the activities of the many in their 

" Descent of Man. 

% Groos, The Play of Man, pp. 338, 339. 
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adaptation to the problematic conditions of the group. 
The variations in the innate and acquired abilities of 
the members of each group make it possible for those 
fittest to direct the activities of the group to be selected, and as 
there is probably no normal individual who is not at some time the 
best-qualified leader in some of the groups to which he belongs, 
the propensity to lead is always kept alive. On the other hand, 
the tendency to follow is always a strong one even among the 
most advanced societies. Habitual and customary activities pre- 
dominate. Initiative, originality, and reconstructive thought are 
qualities exercised but rarely by the many, and by no means con- 
tinuously by the gifted few. Thinking is difficult, often painful ; 
following the lines of least resistance is a social law as well as 
a physical law, and in all groups the tendency is for the few to 
make the paths and of the many to follow therein. What Bryce 
asserts as true of political groups applies to all kinds of associa- 
tions : 

Political society has depended upon the natural inequality in the strength 
of individual wills and in the activity of individual intellects, so that the 
weaker have tended to follow the stronger, not so much because the stronger 
have compelled them to do so as because they themselves wished to do so. 
And, in speaking of the future of poiitical obedience, he adds: 
“Obedience is an instinct of human nature too strong and perma- 
nent to be got rid of.”'* In this connection says Professor 
Cor ley 

We are born with what may be roughly described as a vaguely differ- 
entiated mass of mental tendency, vast and potent, but unformed and needing 
direction. .... The prime condition of ascendency is the presence of undi- 
rected energy in the person over whom it is to be exercised; it is not so much 
forced upon us from without as demanded from within. ... . We are born 
to action; and whatever is capable of suggesting and guiding action has power 
over us from the start.” 

In speaking of the impulse to follow or obey, especially with rela- 
tion to the government of primitive peoples, Ratzel says : 

Arbitrary rule, though we find, no doubt, traces of it everywhere in the 
lower grades, even when the form of government is republican, has its basis, 

“Bryce, Studies in History and Jurisprudence, pp. 467 ff. 

* Cooley, Human Nature and the Social Order, pp. 284 ff. 
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not in the strength of the state or the chief, but in moral weakness of the 
individuals who submits almost without resistance to the domineering power." 


This statement may be too strong, but it helps to illustrate one side 
of the situation. Ellis points out that great indolence and 
deficiency in energy are among the causes of the despotism of the 
kings, chiefs, and priests of the Ewe-speaking peoples of the 
Slave Coast of West Africa.’ While indolence may be one of 
the leading causes in obedience to superiors, especially in tropical 
climates, it is by no means the only cause, for the most vigorous, 
industrious, and intelligent races are followers of leaders. The 
instinctive character of the tendencies to lead and to follow, as 
manifested in the wider social circles, is expressed as follows by 
Professor Baldwin: 

There are men so naturally born to take the lead in social reform, in 
executive matters, in organization, in planning our social campaigns, that we 
turn to them as by instinct. They have a sort of insight to which we 
can only bow. They gain the confidence of men, win the support of women, 
and excite the acclamations of children. These people are social geniuses.” 

The character of leadership and obedience varies greatly, 
from its purely instinctive expression among the lower animals, 
through the scarcely less blind following of the leader of the mob 
of human beings, up to the highly reflective following and leader- 
ship of the great inventor, scientist, artist, philanthropist, or 
statesman. The primitive man follows the leadership of the 
mythical hero or the apotheosized ancestor with unswerving and 
unexamined loyalty, and his final answer to the perplexing ques- 
tions of the ethnological inquirer is: “That is what our fathers 
said.’ But the primitive man is not alone in this kind of follow- 
ing of authority. The ipse dixit of the Middle Ages and the tpse 
dixit of modern political platforms and religious creeds are akin 
to the primitive man’s reverence for authority, and all are expres- 
sions of the deep instinctive social tendency of the lower animals 
and of men to lead and to be led; and these tendencies are but 
modes of expression of the two great phases of the social process— 
the conserving and the innovating, the habitual and the adaptive, 
% Ratzel, The History of Mankind, Vol, I, p. 132. 

“Ellis, The Ewe-Speaking Peoples of the Slave Coast of West Africa, p. 10. 
*Baldwin, Social and Ethical Interpretations, p. 172. 
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the customary and the changing—between which the social 
rhythm of the ages has played, emphasis at one time being upon 
the side of the conserving forces, at another upon the side of the 
innovating, and scarcely ever striking that balance so essential to 
ideal social organization. Tylor has expressed this tendency of 
the associate activity as follows: 

It may be that the increasing power and range of the scientific method, with 
its stringency of argument and constant check of fact, may start the world on 
a more steady and continuous course of progress than it has moved on here- 
tofore. But if history is to repeat itself according to precedent, we must look 
forward to stiffer, duller ages of traditionalists and commentators, when the 
great thinkers of our time will be appealed to as authorities by men who 
slavishly accept their tenets, yet cannot or dare not follow their methods 
through better evidence to higher ends.” 

Leadership, then, should be classified among the most general 
and essential modal social tendencies or forces, since it is inti- 
mately concerned in the expression of all the social propensities. 
Moreover, its importance to groups in the struggle for existence 
has made it an instinctive tendency both in the lower animals and 
in human beings. This instinctive propensity, under the modifica- 
tion and guidance of human reason, becomes one of the central 
innovating and directing forces in all social groups, and instead 
of its influence waning in modern societies, as is sometimes 
asserted, the probability is that nowhere in the associational series 
does this function play such an important role as in the most 
highly developed and plastic social groups. Where life is con- 
stantly growing more complex and problems are multiplying, 
and where men reason more about the best means of attaining 
social values, the extraordinary insight and sound judgment of 
the leader will be in ever-increasing demand. 


III. RELATION OF LEADERSHIP TO THE ORGANIZED AND ORGANIZ- 
ING PHASES OF THE SOCIAL PROCESS, OR TO THE HABITUAL- 


TENSIONAL-ADAPTIVE PHASES OF ASSOCIATING 


All social activity may be stated in terms of control over the 
conditions by which associating organisms, or the groups which 
they form, are preserved and developed. Primarily and essen- 


“ Tylor, Primitive Culture, Vol. II, pp. 452, 453- 
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tially this control is with reference to the sustentation, reproduc- 
tion, and protection of the organisms composing the groups, but, 
in addition to this, it is with reference to the deepening and 
enriching of the associate life in all its phases. The conditions to 
be controlled are found in the physical and social environment, 
and in the nature of the organisms themselves. The ultimate 
constituent factors of the social process are the individual, and 
the physical and social environment. They are not independent 
entities, acting upon each other in an external way, but are 
reciprocally related factors within this process; they are functions 
of each other. The environment is not merely accepted, but it is 
selected even by the lower animals, and among human beings it 
is constantly being constructed and reconstructed. This building 
and rebuilding of the environment with reference to the attain- 
ment of social values and ends is what is meant by controlling 
the environment. In like manner, the individual never is, but 
always is becoming; he is a function of the social process, and 
he controls and is controlled by the physical and social environ- 
ment. 

The method of control, in its more general aspects, is deter- 
mined, on the one hand, by the aptitude of the nervous system to 
select and fix, in more or less definite and permanent modes of ex- 
pression, those activities which are successful in attaining the 
essential and developmental social values ; and, on the other, by the 
flexibility of the nervous system through which these organized or 
co-ordinated modes of expression of societary activity are adapted 
to the new conditions entering into the social process. As a result 
of the first characteristic of associating organisms, we have one of 
the most general modal phases of the process of association, 
namely, the habitual or, in more social terms, instinctive activity 
and instinctive-custom activity, including under the latter term, 
institutions, laws, morals, public opinion, etc. From the second 
characteristic we get what may be called the adaptive phase of the 
social process, or the adjustment and accommodation of social 
instincts and customs to new and problematic conditions. The 
entrance of new factors into the process of association gives rise 
to stresses, strains, emotions—that is, tensions of some kind; 
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and, consequently, we may speak of another general modal phase 
of the social process, namely, the tensional. This really consti- 
tutes an intermediary phase between the habitual or organized 
and the adaptive or organizing phases. Perhaps it may be well, 
at the start, to emphasize the fact that these are not independent 
modal factors in the control of societary conditions, but that they 
are reciprocally related, the one presupposing the other. The 
tensional phase arises because of an instinct or a habit that has 
become inadequate in the face of a problematic situation, and the 
adaptive or organizing phase has meaning only in its relation 
to both of the preceding, for it is the conscious use of the old 
co-ordination, or organized phase of the social process in attain- 
ing new social ends. They are treated here merely as convenient 
abstractions, being in reality but phases of the more inclusive and 
unifying fact—the process of association. Leadership is 
intimately connected with these three phases of modal societary 
activity, as it is one of the principal functions in aiding the adjust- 
ments of the old co-ordinations to the new conditions. In order 
to bring the illustrative material of this chapter into clearer rela- 
tion to these three modal processes, we shall give a more specific 
statement of each of them and of their connection with leadership, 
and shall then discuss leadership in its relation to the founding, 
maintaining, and changing of customs and institutions; in its 
relation to occupations and to some of the typical problematic 
social conditions and crises; and in its connection with the 
development of personality. 

The habitual, tensional, and adaptive phases of the social 
process are classified among the more general modal social func- 
tions and structures because they are fundamental to the expres- 
sion of all social interests. Including under the habitual or 
organized phase both the so-called race habits or instincts and the 
acquired social habits or customs, institutions, laws, etc., it may 
be said that all social impulses and interests are mediated through 
these general modes of associate activity. 

3y social structures we mean the relatively definite and 
co-ordinated phases of the social process as expressed in instinc- 
tive activity and in customs, institutions, laws, morals, etc. Social 
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structure is not regarded as something apart from or outside of 
the social process, but rather as the organized or co-ordinated 
phase of the process, and, in fact, as occurring within the process. 
It is not a static thing, but a particular kind of social activity; 
whereas by social function is meant the whole social process from 
the point of view of action in the accomplishment of social values 
and ends. Social function includes both the use of the social 
structures and their adaptation to the new and problematic condi- 
tions entering into thé social process. 

In discussing the relation of leadership to the more general 
modal social functions and structures, we naturally begin with the 
instinctive societary activities. They constitute the simplest and 
most fundamental modes of attaining social ends. The social 
instincts are those heredity modes of reciprocal activity of organ- 
isms which pertain to the fundamental necessities of the life- 
process, and which in the experience of the species or race have 
proved useful in providing for these necessities. By the process of 
natural selection, they have become deeply rooted in the species 
or race. Instinctive activity constitutes the chief mode of expres- 
sion of the social life of the lower animals, and it forms the basis 
of the more highly developed structures and functions in human 
association. Social habits or custom activities have their sources 
in the instincts and impulses, but differ from instinctive activity in 
that they are not physically inherited, but are acquired during 
the lives of the individuals and are the result of social ends con- 
sciously formulated as well as of the conscious selection of the 
means for reaching these ends. Custom activity arises through 
the mediation of social instincts and impulses by the rational or 
volitional processes. While not inherited physically—or, if they 
are, they become instincts—customs and institutions are inherited 
socially, involving, as they do, certain established modes of 
activity to which each individual must conform. From customs 
are differentiated institutions, laws, morality, fashions, etc. To 
the habitual or organized phase of the social process, then, belong 
the purely instinctive activity of the lower animals and the 
instinct-custom activity of human beings, including under the 
latter term all of the acquired types of associate life which possess 
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a more or less permanent and co-ordinated mode of expression. 
They represent certain definite and successful ways of associating 
which have been consciously or unconsciously adopted by the 
group. 

Though the vis mertiae of social structures and functions, even 
in the most advanced groups, is very great, and the changes 
enforced upon the group by the altered conditions of the environ- 
ment or organism probably, as a rule, exceed those which are 
made voluntarily, yet neither the structural nor the functional 
phases of the social process are absolutely fixed and invariable 
anywhere in the associational series. In fact, one of the primal 
prerequisites for the survival and development of any group is 
that its structures and functions shall maintain a certain degree 
of plasticity and adaptability. Social conditions, as represented 
in the environment or in the organism, are constantly changing, 
and consequently social structures and functions must vary also 
in order to become adapted to the new situations. While the 
structures and functions are reciprocally related, the one condi- 
tioning the other, there is a sense in which functions always pre- 
cede structures. The social structures are adaptations to past 
conditions, and so can never be completely in accord with the new 
circumstances. The nature of the novel situations to which 
adaptation of the instinctive and customary activities must be 
made varies from the everyday difficulties to the most dangerous 
crises. The inadequacy of the existing social activities in the 
presence of particular problematic conditions creates unrest, dis- 
content, dissatisfaction, and various degrees of emotional instabil- 
ity, culminating in the greater crises, such as wars, conquests, 
panics, and revolutions. The process of adaptation of the social 
habits to the new conditions presents all phases and degrees of 
difficulty and danger, and thus becomes one of the crucial social 
functions. In general it may be said that the initiative or guidance 
of this process calls for superior ability or fitness of some kind— 
for characteristics which one individual or a small number of 
individuals in each group possesses in a greater degree than the 
other members of the group, either by virtue of native or acquired 
ability, or both, or by virtue of exceptional devotion of time and 
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energy to the problems to be met. Consequently, the problematic 
conditions become the nuclei of the function of leadership. It 
originates and centers in the difficulties of the adaptive or 
organizing process. 

Roughly speaking, we may say that the process of adaptation 
takes two main directions—namely, that of maintaining and that 
of changing existing customs and institutions. No hard and fast 
distinction is to be drawn between these processes. They are 
rather aspects of a permanent relationship between custom and 
the adaptive activity, the emphasis in some cases being upon the 
maintenance of the custom, and in others upon its change. Both 
of these processes require the leadership of individuals of 
special qualifications, and they present problems of all degrees of 
difficulty and call for all degrees of ability, from the temporary 
leadership of the child among his companions to the powerful and 
permanent influence of the genius. A good example of what 
is meant by leadership in the maintenance of customs or institu- 
tions is found in the educator’s function in molding the social 
activities of children into a certain degree of conformity to the 
habitual ways of associating. But, of course, the other aspect of 
the adaptive process is concerned here, too, in the modification 
of the educational functions and institutions to conform to new 
factors entering into the life-process or in the making of the 
educational functions more efficient. A more negative aspect 
of this branch of the adaptive process is found in the leadership 
of activities necessary for reformation or punishment of violators 
of custom and law. But again the other phase of the adaptive 
process is seen here, too, in the change of penal and reformatory 
institutions and laws made necessary by new conditions and new 
methods of punishment and reformation. Turning more specifi- 
cally to the second phase of the adaptive process, we find that the 
making of changes in habitual ways of associating is very difficult 
and often irksome; and especially is this true with regpect to 
changes in the direction of progress, and when the changes to be 
made are concerned with adult individuals. This difficulty is in- 
creased where the groups are primitive or isolated, and where 
social stimuli are comparatively few and not of an intense char- 
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acter, or where, paradoxically speaking, the habit of changing has 
not been formed. The break in habits creates a disturbance of 
physical and mental equilibrium. A breach of custom gives a 
shock to individuals and groups. Conflicts between the individual 
and his group, between groups or institutions, and between classes 
within the larger groups, cause all sorts of problematic conditions 
and relations which perplex and disconcert the average mind. 
Almost constantly there are new situations arising calling for new 
plans and ideals, or causing failure in the working of old plans, 
creating disappointments, maladjustments, and discouragements 
—in general, tensions of all kinds. From the tensions coming 
into the social process all degrees of derangement in the normal 
activity of associants may arise, ranging in gravity from the usual 
disturbances produced by everyday difficulties to the chaotic con- 
ditions growing out of the greatest crises. 

The process of adaptation in both of its principal phases is 
often accompanied by physical and mental pain, by hesitation, 
doubt, perplexity, discouragement, and the most intense forms of 
consciousness. The tensions may be so great that there is a com- 
plete breakdown in the habits and customs and in the process of 
adaptation, so that individuals or groups succumb to defeat and 
death; but even in the less serious crises most individuals lose 
that rational control of their activities which is necessary to 
efficient adaptation. In the presence of the new, unsolved, mys- 
terious, dangerous, or difficult, the old habits, customs, or institu- 
tions become inadequate, and emotional disturbances arise in 
most individuals which for a greater or less extent of time check 
those directive processes of consciousness required for an ade- 
quate adjustment to the changed situation. Extreme examples of 
this are seen in the panics caused by great conflagrations, and in 
mob activity resulting from the great emotional excitements 
caused by the violation of some cherished custom; but it holds 
true only in a less degree for the disturbances in all of the more 
regular and normal activities of society. For most associants, 
confusion of ideas and hesitancy in action and a high state of sug- 
gestibility result from the introduction of new and complex fac- 
tors into the customary ways of associating. In the face of such 
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difficulties as these, there is a demand for an initiating or guiding 
force to assist the associants in the attainment of the new ends 
made necessary by the altered conditions in organism or environ- 
ment. In each group are usually found those who by virtue of a 
certain kind of temperament, superior ability or training, while 
apprehending the danger or difficulty involved in a_ highly 
problematic situation, are still able to retain the control of the 
rational conscious processes which give them self-control and 
control over others, and make them leaders in the process of 
adaptation. They are aggressive, resourceful, courageous, and far- 
sighted, with extraordinary strength and endurance, and with the 
ability to focus the attention upon the problem at hand, in the 
face of the greatest distractions, until the necessary factors in 
the solution are brought under control. Sustained attention is 
necessary in solving a difficult problem, in meeting an emergency, 
or in the mastery of any subject. Concentration of attention is 
required for seeing relations in other than habitual ways. But 
sustained attention calls for such qualities as originality, wide 
experience, exceptional energy, determined and prolonged effort 
—qualities which in any marked degree belong to the few in each 
group and which are pre-eminently the characteristics of genius. 
Consequently, when the customary ways of associating become 
inadequate, or when there are difficulties with reference to the 
maintenance of customs or institutions, the control of the 
problematic conditions involved creates a need and urgent demand 
for the more direct personal element than is present when the 
social process is running smoothly—for the individual of superior 
congenital and acquired ability. While all members of the group 
must pass through the adaptive processes, it is usually necessary 
that a certain individual or group of individuals, possessing 
greater ability or a peculiar fitness of some kind, take the initia- 
tive in making the adjustment, suggesting the various steps in 
the activity, and guiding the process toward a successful realiza- 
tion of the ends required by the new conditions. It is the diffi- 
culties of the adaptive process, then, in relation to the control of 
the conditions of associate life, which create the demand for 
the individual of special skill, insight, ingenuity, constructive 
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imagination, and experience to devise the means, make the plans, 
or construct the policies by which the more or less vaguely con- 
ceived wants or desires of the members of the group may be 
realized. 

All social activity tends to flow between the two poles of 
custom and change of custom, and the two most general functions 
of the leader tend to conform to these two directions of the social 
process. As Professor James states it: “There is an everlasting 
struggle in every mind between the tendency to keep unchanged, 
and the tendency to renovate its ideas. Our education is a cease- 
less compromise between the conservative and the progressive 
factors.” *° This psychological principle applies to the associate 
life both of individuals and of groups. The conservative tendency 
is stronger in some groups than in others and in some tempera- 
ments than in others, but it constitutes one of the principal forces 
in all associations. On the other hand, there is the desire for 
novelty and innovation, which, while perhaps not so continuously 
effective as the conservative tendency, plays just as important a 
role in the development of society and of leadership. The aggres- 
sive, domineering, ambitious type of individual, as well as the 
more passive, docile, and conservative type, is found in almost 
every group. The tendency to lead is, as we have seen, innate, and 
the desire for the power and social approval which come through 
the successful control of the activities of others is one of the 
strongest forces in association. The great personality is developed 
under the influence of powerful social stimuli, and finds expres- 
sion and realization through the innovations which he makes in 
the customs and institutions of society, through the control of 
things and persons, and through the reactions of other individuals 
to his influence. The leader, therefore, may function as a “fer- 
ment” in the social life, as a stimulus to greater or more careful 
activity, as an initiator of new wants and needs, as in the cases of 
the inventor, investigator, discoverer, and agitator; or, on the 
other hand, he may function as a co-ordinator of the disturbed 
activities of the members of the group, as a guide and councilor, 
as a center of inhibition upon the more irrational and precipitate 


* Psychology, Vol. II, p. 107. 
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reactions to stimuli, and in the maintenance of groupal customs 
and traditions through education and the various forms of bring- 
ing individuals or groups into a certain required degree of con- 
formity with accepted modes of associating. 

Leadership and occupations.—Having considered the general 
nature of social habits and their adaptability in relation to the 
leadership function, we are now ready for a discussion of the 
more special phases of the social process, in so far as they are 
related to social habits or institutions and leadership. It has been 
noted that, in general, all social activity tends to become habitual, 
but the nature of the fundamental divisions of this habitual 
activity has not been discussed. By further analysis, we find that 
the social process, when viewed with reference to the method of 
expression of the social impulses, is made up of the interactions 
of a large number of groups possessed of specific habits and 
modes of adaptation to the environment, which are determined 
by the nature of the varied activities required to reach the 
numerous ends involved in the expression of the social interests. 
The particular activities upon which these specific habits and 
modes of adaptation are based are represented to a very great 
extent by the occupations. From this point of view, occupations 


may be regarded as the rudimentary social functions and as the 
units of social organization. Says Professor Dewey: 


Occupations determine the fundamental modes of activity, and hence 
control the formation and use of habits. These habits, in turn, are something 
more than practical and overt. “Apperceptive masses” and associational 
tracts of necessity conform to the dominant activities. The occupations 
determine the chief modes of satisfaction, the standards of success and failure. 
Hence they furnish the working classifications and definitions of value; they 
control the desire processes. Moreover, they decide the sets of objects and 
relations that are important, and thereby provide the content or material of 
attention, and the qualities that are interestingly significant. The directions 
given to mental life thereby extend to emotional and intellectual characteristics. 
So fundamental and pervasive is the group of occupational activities that it 
affords the scheme or pattern of the structural organization of mental traits. 
Occupations integrate special elements into a functional whole. Because the 
hunting life differs from, say the agricultural, in the sort of satisfactions and 
ends it furnishes, in the objects to which it requires attention, in the problems 
it sets for reflection and deliberation, as well as in the psycho-physical co-ordi- 
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nations it stimulates and selects, we may well speak, and without metaphor, of 

the hunting psychosis or mental type. And so of the pastoral, the military, 

the trading, the manually productive (or manufacturing) occupations, and 

so on. 


Another very important illustration of the influence of occu- 


pations in the formations of habits of thought or institutions is 


that pointed out by Professor Veblen** in what he calls the 
leisure-class occupations and, in modern economic life, the indus- 
trial and pecuniary employments. Among the greatest problems 
of modern civilization are those which are due, in large degree, 
to “the divergent trend of the discipline” of the last two employ- 
ments. It is through the occupations that the elemental needs of 
society are met. The dominant occupations represent the chief 
interests of society, its principal aims, ends, and ideals. They 
represent interests which are the centers of activity of groups of 
individuals not only from day to day, but also from generation 
to generation. It is in this persistent and almost constant form of 
activity that the rudimentary social habits or structures are 
formed. 

But what is the relation of the individual, and especially of 
the leader, to the occupational activity? In the first place, it may 
be said that, from the point of view of the organization of society 
in its entirety, the occupation represents the social unit. The 
individual cannot be considered as the unit of social organization. 
He is born into a society in which the general modes of inter- 
actions of occupations are already fairly well defined, and his own 
activities are shaped and directed by these relationships into 
which he is born. The occupation represents a certain definite 
and more or less permanent mode of activity continuing from 
generation to generation, whereas the individual has but a com- 
paratively brief existence. On the other hand, the modes of 
activity represented in the occupations are by no means fixed or 
inflexible, and the individual does modify them, especially the 
individual of extraordinary ability. In fact, adaptations of 
habitual forms of occupational activity to the new conditions of 

* Psychological Review, Vol. IX, pp. 219, 220. 


= The Theory of the Leisure Class, and in the Proceedings of the thirteenth 
annual meeting of the American Economic Association. 
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the physical and social environment must be made by the indi- 
vidual, and, consequently, while the occupation may be considered 
as the social unit from the point of view of the entire social 
organization, the individual must be considered as the social unit 
from the point of view of change of social structures and func- 
tions. But the more intimate relation which the occupations sus- 
tain to leadership is found in the fact that they afford the most 
efficient channels for the highest development of the variations 
in the ability of individuals, and thereby accentuate the native 
qualities of initiative and inventiveness which the superior 
individuals may possess and upon which leadership and change in 
social organization depend. Through the variations in the nature 
of occupational activity, the individual may find the employment 
which gives the best expression to his inner nature, and which, 
therefore, develops whatever leadership qualities he may possess. 
The occupations, therefore, constitute the most effective forms 
of reciprocal activity of individuals and groups. On the one 
hand, they are groups of habits which have proved successful in 
the control of the environment for the realization of the rudi- 
mentary social interests, while, on the other hand, they provide 
opportunity for the greatest influence of personality in the con- 
trol of the problematic conditions entering into the social process. 

Not all groups can be called occupational, but it 1s contended 
here that it is on the basis of these elemental social functions that 
the primary groups and classes are formed, and, as the habits of 
thought and action determined by the dominant occupations tend 
to be carried over into all other forms of associational life it is 
evident that the occupations are the principal factors in determin- 
ing the character of leadership throughout all the groups of a 
particular society. The occupations are instrumental in determin- 
ing the leadership of non-occupational groups because they 
furnish the modes of activity through which the individual may 
best express himself; they afford the standards of success and 
failure, and, therefore, the means of comparing and judging 
individuals on the basis of their ability and their fitness for 
furthering the interests of other kinds of groups. 

[To be continued] 
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MUNICIPAL OWNERSHIP AND OPERATION: 
THE VALUE OF FOREIGN EXPERIENCE 


L. S. ROWE, PH.D. 
Professor of Political Science in the University of Pennsylvania 


In all matters affecting municipal organization we have now 
reached a point at which it is possible to secure a calm, dispas- 
sionate discussion of the elements entering into the present situa- 
tion, but the moment we enter upon questions connected with mu- 
nicipal activities, we seem unable to eliminate traditional preju- 
dices. Whenever municipal ownership and operation are dis- 
cussed, the only question in which we seem to be interested is: 
Does a particular argument or fact prove or disprove the desir- 
ability of this policy for American cities? We are not satisfied 
unless we can find some general principle applicable to all 
conditions and in all circumstances. It is clear that we cannot 
hope to arrive at any sound conclusion unless we are willing to 
apply the same methods that have gradually worked their way 
into the discussion of questions of municipal organization. We 
must be prepared to accept as final that there is no one general 
policy applicable to all the cities of the United States, and that 
the most we can do is to make a dispassionate analysis of the 
different elements that must enter into a final judgment on any 
local situation. 

The experience of foreign countries is certainly one of the 
elements to which consideration should be given, but the way in 
which foreign experience is now being used bids fair so to 
confuse the public mind that, unless we are willing to deal 
with it in an entirely different spirit than heretofore, its use is 
likely to do more harm than good. The advocates as well as the 
opponents of the system are constantly citing European condi- 
tions, and each side is able to array a group of facts to support 
its position. 

‘While preparing this paper I received two publications which illustrate the 


difficulties involved in the use of foreign experience. A work entitled Municipal 
Ownership in Great Britain, by Professor Hugo Richard Meyer (340 pages; Mac- 
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The advocates of municipal ownership point with enthusiasm 
to the reduction in the burden of taxation, the lowering of charges 
to consumers, the greater economy of operation through lower 
interest rates, the improved condition of employees, and the 
broader social policy directly traceable to the substitution of 
public for private ownership and operation. They emphasize the 
impossibility of securing from private companies the improve- 
ments that were carried out without hesitation as soon as the 
cities took over these quasi-public services, and they point with 
much satisfaction to the better co-ordination of municipal policy 
directly traceable to this extension of functions as well as the 
record of achievement in improving the social well-being of the 
population. 

On the other hand, the opponents of municipal ownership 
point to the terrific burden of local indebtedness under which the 
cities which have adopted this policy are now staggering. They 
endeavor to prove that, instead of relieving the burden of taxa- 
tion, the actual effect has been to increase it; they maintain that, 
owing to a faulty system of accounting, the profits reported are 


fictitious rather than real; and finally they draw a lurid picture of 
the extravagant increase in municipal employees since the inaug- 
uration of this policy. No wonder that the average citizen turns 
wearily from this mass of conflicting testimony, convinced that no 
guidance can be secured from these real or supposed facts, and 
resolved to settle the question without reference to foreign condi- 


tions. 

It seems unfortunate that the self-interest and prejudice which 
have obscured the real issues involved in this great question should 
prevent us from availing ourselves of the mass of valuable experi- 
ence that both British and continental cities have accumulated 
during the last twenty-five years. To make this experience 


millan Co., 1906), is devoted to proving the thesis that municipal ownership and 
operation in Great Britain have been a failure from almost every point of view. 
On the other hand, a monograph by Frederic C. Howe, entitled Municipal 
Ownership in Great Britain—which is the result of a special investigation con- 
ducted under the auspices of the United States Bureau of Labor—is replete with 
evidence pointing to exactly the opposite conclusion. This monograph is published 
in the Bulletin of the Bureau of Labor for January, 1906. 
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valuable, however, it must be used with the greatest care and 
discrimination. The best introduction to a proper estimate of 
the value of foreign experience is an analysis of the causes that 
have led to the present movement for municipal ownership in 
European countries. It is both an interesting and a significant 


fact that the same combination of causes is everywhere apparent. 
The movement for the municipal ownership of gas and electric 
lighting, but particularly of street railways, is directly traceable 
to the failure of private companies to furnish the kind of service 
which the inhabitants of the cities demanded and had the right 
to expect. Particularly in Germany the history of the relation 
between municipalities and public-service corporations is one long 
story of crimination and recrimination. 

The indictment against the public-service corporations was 
none too strong, and fully justified the step taken by the leading 
municipalities in these two countries. In order, however, prop- 
erly to interpret the situation, we must know something of the 
conditions under which these private companies were operating 
The original franchise grants were made for relatively short 
terms, ranging from twenty-five to forty years, and were usually 
accompanied by the requirement for payment into the city treas- 
ury of from 3 to 8 per cent. of the gross receipts. The relatively 
large financial return, combined with the comparatively short 
franchise period, discouraged the companies from taking any 
large risks, especially as regards extension of the service into 
new and relatively sparsely settled sections of the city. This 
natural conservatism has been interpreted as an indication of the 
inability of the companies to meet the requirements of the local 
service. 

The faith in private ownership was further weakened by the 
reluctance of the companies to make the change from horse to 
electrical power. In both Great Britain and Germany, but par- 
ticularly in Germany, the introduction of electrical traction came 
toward the close of existing franchise grants, and it is not surpris- 
ing that the companies refused to make the large capital invest- 
ment which the change required, unless they were assured either 
of an extension of the franchise period or of adequate reimburse- 
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ment for the capital outlay. It is, therefore, manifestly unfair to 
ascribe all the shortcomings of corporate service to defects inher- 
ent in corporate management. In fact, the most important are 
directly traceable to the stringent conditions under which fran- 
chises were held and the unwillingness of the municipalities to 
make further concessions to the companies. 

This experience contains a valuable lesson for American mu- 
nicipalities, and furnishes an indirect and somewhat unexpected 
argument for the advocates of municipal ownership. The uni- 
versal experience of European countries has been that as the 
terms of franchise grants are made shorter and the financial 
payments for such grants are made larger, the service performed 
by private corporations deteriorates, while the initiative and enter- 
prise which lead them to experiment with new methods and 
devices are stunted, if not totally destroyed. The willingness of 
American corporations to take great risks, and even to sacrifice 
considerable invested capital for the purpose of ultimate economy, 
is due very largely to the fact that until recent years they have 
been permitted to plan for a service upon which no time limit 
was placed. 

If the reform in the method of franchise grants becomes gen- 
eral, as it bids fair to do, we are likely to experience a marked 
change in the policy of the public-service corporations. The 
short-term franchise to the highest bidder assures to the city an 
adequate money return for the privilege granted, but tends to 
discourage the companies from incurring large risks in the exten- 
sion of the service. It is not unlikely that municipal ownership 
will come all the more quickly because of the difficulties and an- 
tagonisms that are certain to grow out of this more careful safe- 
guarding of public franchises. 

From these facts several lessons may be drawn: 

First: In the adjustment of the relation between public-service 
corporations and municipalities there is constant danger of over- 
emphasizing financial considerations to the detriment of the larger 
social ends which all these services must, or at least should, per- 
form. This does not mean a reckless granting of franchises, but 
rather a clearer perception of the fact that money payments are 
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not the only, and in fact not the most important, form in which 
the community may receive an adequate return for franchise 
grants. European cities have overemphasized the financial re- 


turn, and the same danger confronts our American cities. It is 
true that most American communities have received a totally 
inadequate money return for the valuable privileges which they 
have granted, but it is equally true that the inhabitants of our 
cities have profited to no small degree by the spirit of enterprise 
and the readiness to make sweeping improvements in equipment 
which have characterized the policy of the larger public-service 
corporations in the United States. 

Secondly: Inasmuch as most of our American cities are now 
committed to a policy of short-term franchises, the experience of 
every European city teaches the necessity of inserting in the grant 
a reserve power on the part of the municipality to require the 
companies to make certain definite extensions of service each 
year, or at least to fix the minimum requirements for such 
extensions. 

Third: Even with all these precautions, it is more than likely 
that American cities will repeat the experience of European com- 
munities. The antagonism between the local authorities and the 
public-service corporations arising out of the interpretation of the 
reserved power of the municipality will develop to such a point 
as to make municipal ownership the only possible solution. The 
pending controversy between the city of New York and the Inter- 
Borough Metropolitan Company is but one of a multitude of 
instances illustrating this danger. 

Another series of lessons to be drawn from European experi- 
ence relates more particularly to the effect of municipal ownership 
on local finance. Much has been said and written on this question, 
and the testimony presented by the advocates and opponents of 
municipal ownership is of the most conflicting character. The 
opponents of this policy have drawn a depressing picture of the 
extraordinary increase in municipal indebtedness and the inordi- 
nate increase in taxation in those countries in which municipal 
ownership has been tried As a matter of fact, in all the European 
countries in which municipal ownership has received general 
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recognition, but particularly in Germany and Great Britain, the 
increase in municipal indebtedness caused by the adoption of the 
policy of municipal ownership does not represent a real burden on 
the community, as both the interest and the sinking-fund charges 
of this portion of the debt are defrayed, with very few exceptions, 
from the receipts of the various services. The increase in taxa- 
tion is traceable to public improvements, such as the betterment of 
school facilities, repaving of highways, improved organization of 
police service, etc., from which services no direct money return 
can be secured. 

The failure to distinguish between the two types of municipal 
services—the financially productive and the financially non-pro- 
ductive—has befogged the real issue, and has in some cases pre- 
vented the consideration of the question of municipal ownership 
on its merits. The experience of European countries points to the 
necessity of distinguishing between that portion of the city’s 
indebtedness which represents investments in reproductive enter- 
prises, and that portion which is used for financially non-pro- 
ductive services. Our present constitutional limitations on local 
indebtedness, because of the failure to make this distinction, are 
hampering the normal growth of American municipalities. They 
served their purpose in checking that spirit of speculation and 
wildcat enterprise which for a time threatened the stability of our 
system of local finance. This danger is now happily past, but the 
perpetuation of the old restrictions hopelessly ties the hands of 
our municipalities and places them to a very large extent at the 
mercy of the public-service corporations. It is not at all likely 
that we can secure the repeal of these constitutional limitations, 
but it is imperative, if this question of municipal ownership is to 
be dealt with on its merits, that a distinction be made between pro- 
ductive and non-productive enterprises, and that the limitations 
on that portion of indebtedness incurred for reproductive enter- 
prises be removed. This plan was proposed by the Committee on 
Municipal Program of the National Municipal League, and the 
wisdom of this proposal is making itself more apparent each day. 

The most serious objection advanced against the policy of mu- 
nicipal ownership and operation in the United States is the lack of 
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an administrative organization, and particularly of a civil-service 
system, adequate to bear the additional burden which such exten- 
sion of function would involve. The picture of extravagance, 
corruption, and misrule which is held up to us as the inevitable 
accompaniment of the extension of municipal powers has done 
more than anything else to check the spread of sentiment in favor 
of municipal ownership. On this point the experience of the 
municipalities of Great Britain and Germany is particularly sug- 
gestive and valuable. The first thing that is impressed upon every 
student of foreign municipal institutions is the small number of 
elective administrative officers, as well as the relative permanence 
of tenure of the heads of executive departmnts. In the United 
States we have proceeded on the assumption that popular govern- 
ment means short terms of office and, to a certain extent, rotation 
in office. We are but beginning to appreciate the fact that there 
are certain portions of our political system in which the plan of 
popular election and short tenure defeats rather than promotes 
the real intent and purpose of popular government. Considerable 
sections of the country have already become convinced of this fact 
so far as the election of judges is concerned, and in our largest 
cities the application of the elective principle to heads of adminis- 
trative departments is being gradually restricted, although in no 
case have we yet reached the point at which the management of 
a great city department is looked upon as a career to which a man 


may give the best years of his life with the assurance of perma- 
nent employment. Under our present system the term of office 
is so short that the head of a municipal enterprise hesitates to 
propose large plans for improvements, because of the relative cer- 
tainty that he will be unable to carry these plans to successful con- 


clusion. 

The American people must, sooner or later, develop a new 
concept of popular government, in which the prominent factor will 
not be the election of officials, but rather that control of organized 
public opinion over the administration of public affairs, which is, 
after all, the essential element of a vigorous democracy. On this 
point the lessons of foreign experience are clear and unmistak- 
able. The administration of executive departments in the Ger- 
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man, and particularly in the English, cities shows a sensitiveness 
to every stirring of public opinion which is in marked contrast 
with the apparent indifference so often shown in similar depart- 
ments in our American municipalities. The fact that a head of 
department is staking his career on the successful management 
of one branch of the public service is in itself sufficient to create 
in him a sensitiveness to every public demand. It is clear, there- 
fore, that if our American municipalities are to extend their func- 
tions through the management of such quasi-public services as 
street railways, gas and electric-light supply, etc., we must be pre- 
pared to accept an organization of executive departments under 
which such heads will hold office during good behavior. 

It is also evident that, if these services are to be efficiently 
performed, we must develop an organization of the civil service 
on a basis similar to that of European cities. That there is no in- 
superable obstacie to the attainment of this end is sufficiently at- 
tested by the rapid strides of the civil-service reform movement 
in most of our large cities. 

It is important in this connection to examine the experience of 
foreign cities on one of the points most strenuously urged against 
municipal ownership and operation. We are told that this policy 
means a dangerous increase in the number of municipal employees. 
The danger that is pointed out is twofold. In the first place, the 
increase in employees introduces an element of political danger, be- 
cause of the activity of these officials in the civic life of the com- 
munity. Although foreign cities have suffered to a very slight 
extent from this cause, it must be kept in mind that the immunity 
has been due largely to the fact that their civil service has been 
organized on a permanent basis and administered under the merit 
system. The opponents of municipal ownership also lay much 
emphasis on the fact that the extension of municipal functions will 
mean, not only a corresponding increase in the number of offices, 
but that the extravagance which characterizes municipal opera- 
tion will lead to the addition of a great number of unnecessary 
employees to the city’s pay-roll. It is often charged that this has 
taken place in the English cities, but all the available evidence 
shows conclusively that this charge is unfounded. 
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A third and equally serious question connected with the muni- 


cipal employment of labor is the influence of organized labor in 


securing from municipalities better conditions than they can 
secure from private corporations and individuals. It is pointed 
out that unskilled labor under municipal ownership enjoys a posi- 
tion of special privilege which is unfair to the great mass of the 
laboring population. The experience of every European city 
shows that the change from private to public ownership and oper- 
ation has always been, accompanied by a betterment of labor con- 
ditions, and that this improved condition has set a standard to 
which other enterprises of a similar character have been gradually 
forced to conform. This sensitiveness to the demands of labor 
organizations may place municipal industries at a certain disad- 
vantage when in competition with private companies, but the 
ultimate effect on the labor situation is salutary rather than other- 
wise. In but few instances have unreasonable demands been com- 
plied with, and even where this has been done the situation has 
usually corrected itself by subsequent readjustments. 

Another financial lesson of equal, if not greater, importance, 
and as to which foreign experience speaks with no uncertain voice. 
relates to the system of municipal accounting. In every British 
and continental city each public work is regarded as a separate 
industrial enterprise, and the accounts are kept accordingly. In 
fact, if not in law, the accounts of the municipal undertaking are 
kept in exactly the same way as if the enterprise were under 
private management. Until all the charges for repairs, deprecia- 
tion, interest, and liquidation are met, there is no thought of 
profits. The result has been that the municipal industrial enter- 
prises in both German and English cities have been maintained 
at a high point of efficiency. The besetting danger of municipal 
operation in the United States has been the desire to reduce the 
tax-rate through the profits of industrial enterprises. This temp- 
tation has been so great that in a number of instances the effi- 
ciency of the municipal plant has been destroyed by the desire to 
make a large part of this gross income available for general city 
purposes. The most notabe instance is the Philadelphia gas- 
works, whose decline was not due so much to technical misman- 
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agement as to the refusal on the part of the city council to permit 
it to be managed on a business basis. Gross profits which should 
have been used for repairs and renewals were used for general 
city purposes, and the council persistently refused to make the 
appropriations necessary to keep the plant in good condition. 
Unless our American municipalities are prepared to make their 
system of accounting as businesslike as that of European cities, 
there is little or no hope that municipal ownership and operation 


can be successfully carried out. 

A final financial lesson, of a negative rather than of a positive 
character, relates to the policy to be adopted in fixing the cost of 
service to the consumer. It has been pointed out time and again 
that the industries usually referred to as public-service industries 
occupy an exceptional position because of the special franchises or 


privileges necessary for their operation. While this is true, a far 
more important fact is often lost sight of—namely, that these 
industries are capable of subserving certain broad social purposes, 
and that it is within the power of the municipality so to adjust 
the cost of service that these larger social ends will be attained. It 
is one of the commonplaces of social economy that the transporta- 
tion service is the best means of relieving congestion of population, 
and that the gas supply can be made one of the most effective 
means of influencing the habits and customs of the people. In the 
transportation service the plan adopted in most of the large Euro- 
pean municipalities has been to adjust the fares under a zone 
tariff, thus increasing the cost of service with the increase in the 
length of ride. Although this has given satisfactory financial 
results, it has prevented the municipalities from performing their 
greatest service to the social well-being of the community, namely, 
to induce the population to move into outlying and less-congested 
sections of the city. It is true that the uniform fare of our 
American cities is unnecessarily high, and is no doubt a consider- 
able tax on the short-distance passenger, but it is a tax which 
ultimately redounds to the social welfare of the community in 
contributing to that more equal distribution of population so 
necessary to the social advance of the community. In this matter 
of the adjustment of transportation rates to the attainment of 
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social ends, German municipalities are considerably in advance of 
the English, but they have all much to learn from the conditions 
prevailing in our American cities. 

As regards the gas supply, it is evident that a reduction in the 
price of gas so as to permit the substitution of the gas-stove for 
the coal-stove is certain to have a far-reaching influence on the 
diet of the poorer cla In this respect the British municipa!'- 
ties have done splendid service. The readiness with which food is 
heated on the gas-range, as compared with the effort to start a 
coal-fire, makes it possible to introduce a far larger proportion 
of warm, cooked food into the workingman’s diet. The little that 
has been done in this direction is sufficient to show the tremendous 
power of the city in furthering social welfare. 

These are but a few of the many instances in which the munici- 
pality, in the management of its public-service industries, is able 
profoundly to influence the industrial efficiency, the social wel- 
fare, and the general well-being of the community. European 
municipalities have all begun to appreciate the power which they 
can wield in this way. Although the sum-total of actual achieve- 
ment is somewhat meager, the general principle involved is one 
of the greatest moment; the full import of which we have but 
begun to appreciate in the United States. 

Whatever lesson may be drawn from foreign experience 
and they are numerous and important—no one will contend that 
this experience can do more than throw an interesting sidelight 
on the problems that confront our American cities. The final 
choice between private and public ownership and operation must 
be made on the basis of our own peculiar conditions. In this 
choice, factors which are entirely absent in European countries 
will play an important part. We must recognize, in the first place, 
that the attitude of the American people toward the city is totally 
different from that which prevails in the countries of Europe. 
With us city government is a negative rather than a positive fac- 
tor. We look to it for the protection of life and property, but it 
is with considerable reluctance that we accept any extension of 
function beyond this limited field. In Europe, on the other hand, 
the city is a far more positive factor in the life and thought of 
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the people. As new needs arise, the inhabitant of the European 
city looks to the community in its organized capacity for the 
performance of each service. With us in the United States the 
presumption is against any extension of municipal functions, and 
it requires considerable pressure to induce the population to accept 
an increase in municipal powers. 

The immediate bearing of this contrast on the question under 
consideration is that municipal ownership in the United States is 
regarded as a last resort, to be used only after all efforts to 
secure efficient service through other channels have been exhaust- 
ed. This of itself is an assurance that any experiments that may 
be made will be conservative. Whatever our attitude toward the 
question of municipal ownership and operation, the country as a 
whole is interested in having some experiments made. It is a 
grave mistake—especially on the part of the representatives of 
the public-service corporations—to decry such experiments as 


socialistic and as foredoomed to failure. 
We must also bear in mind that in most of our large cities 
municipal ownership is practically impossible. Given the numer- 


ous constitutional restrictions, the financial resources of our cities 
are so limited that the repurchase of franchises belongs to the 
field of academic discussion rather than practical politics. It is 
possible that we shall find a way out of this difficulty through 
the Chicago plan of purchase-mortgage certificates, but it is evi- 
dent that the sentiment of our American communities is still so 
strongly opposed to an increase in municipal indebtedness that 
even this plan is not likely to receive very general acceptance. 

In spite of all these difficulties and dangers, there is every 
indication that the sentiment in favor of municipal ownership, 
and even of municipal ownership and operation, will acquire in- 
creasing force with each year, due primarily to the influence of one 
of the factors to which little attention has been given—namely, the 
growing opposition to monopoly. We are not concerned in this 
connection with the justification for this feeling. That it is an 
important factor in the situation is attested by the popularity of 
every political platform that emphasizes the opposition to mo- 
nopoly. In order to gauge the strength of this feeling at its true 
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value, we must always bear in mind that the American inherited 
the opposition to special privilege upon which some of the most 
distinctive features of the common law rest. This feeling of op- 
position has been intensified in the United States by the gradual 
consolidation of the competing public-service corporations. Unless 
the signs of the times are fundamentally misleading, there is every 
indication that this opposition to monopoly will lead some of our 
American communities to override all the difficulties and dangers 
of municipal ownership and operation, in the hope of escaping 
the tyranny of local monopolies which, though not based on 
special legal privilege, as were the earlier monopolies that aroused 
the opposition of the English people, are none the less burden- 


some. 

It is true that the experience with municipal ownership and 
operation in the United States has not been of the most encour- 
aging nature, but it is also true that any experiments that may now 
be made will be carried on under more favorable conditions than 
at any previous period. Our cities are far better organized than 
they were fifty years ago. Their administrative system is more 


stable, and public opinion is far more exacting in its control over 
administrative departments. Municipal ownership and operation 
of the public-service industries involves some dangers and many 
new responsibilities, but it is not at all unlikely that in the effort 
to meet these new responsibilities we shall place the civic life of 
our American cities on a new and higher plane. Civic improve- 
ment in the United States has always followed in the wake of 
new responsibilities, and there is every indication that the experi- 
ence with municipal ownership will prove no exception to the 
rule. 
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‘To all thoughtful and discerning men,” says an English 
writer, “it should now be clear that the solution of the social 
question is the great task which has been laid upon the present 
epoch in the history of the world.”! Disraeli said: “The social 
question is today only a zephyr which rustles the leaves, but it 
will soon become a hurricane.” ? This prophecy seems likely to be 
fulfilled. The clouds of social discontent have long been gather- 
ing. It is a dull ear that cannot now hear mutterings of a com- 
ing storm. Forewarned, however, we are told is forearmed. We 
may therefore indulge the hope that when the storm strikes, if 
strike it does, the Ship of State will not be taken unawares, but 
will be prepared to receive it and weather it out. But if this is 
so, it will be because of the warnings of social barometry have been 
not merely noted by a few minds, but also heeded by the people 
generally. It will be because there has been much general study 
of the social question. 

Although literally hundreds of books, pamphlets, and articles 
have been published on “The Social Question,” or titles which 
mean the same thing, the phrase conveys to the mind of the 
average person no definite conception, and is used for the most 


part to cover vagueness or confusion of thought. A discussion, 
then, which aspires to be popularly helpful may as well begin at 
the beginning and state the question, if possible, in easily com- 
prehensible terms. 

“The social question” is a phrase that has a double meaning. 
It is applied first, to the general and eternal question of social 
well-being. So understood, the social question involves a multi- 


* Kirkup, History of Socialism, Preface. 
*See Stein, Die sociale Frage im Lichte der Philosophie, French translation, 


p. 126. 
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tude of questions, political, moral, social, and industrial. Ruskin 
formulated it as the question of ordering the lives of the mem- 
bers of society so as to maintain the largest number of noble and 
happy human beings. Mr. John A. Hobson, a sympathetic critic 
of Ruskin, expands this statement into the following form: 
“Given a number of human beings, with a certain development of 
physical and mental faculties and of social institutions, in com- 
mand of given natural resources, how can they best utilize these 
powers for the attainment of the most complete satisfaction?” 

Conceived in this general way, it is inept, of course, to talk of 
solving the social question. A solution can only be approximated. 
Ferdinand Lassalle said that he never made use of the expression 
“solution of the social problem ;” for, said he, “the transformation 
of society will be the work of centuries and of a series of measures 
and reforms which will grow out of each other organically.” * 
Lassalle was evidently thinking of the social question in its 
general aspect. And so when it is said, as it sometimes is said, 
that the social question can never be settled until human nature is 
transformed, or until the principles of Christianity have taken 
their rightful place as the basis for all human relationships, it is 
the general social question that is before the mind. 

There is, however, another and a specific meaning sometimes 
ascribed to the social question which makes it possible to speak 
of a solution, and rational to expect it. The question generally 
considered is, as we have just suggested, a whole congeries of 
problems, administrative, economic, judiciary, political, educa- 
tional, scientific, industrial, agricultural, hygienic, philanthropic, 
aesthetic, and moral. But there is almost always some special 
social question that is to the fore. Some special obstacle blocks 
social progress. giving rise to the question of its removal. This 
question is, for the time, the important question. Further social 
progress demands and requires its solution. It is the social ques- 
tion. The general social question is a question for all time; the 
special social question is for one time only, and human intelligence 
may settle it forever. In this sense there need be no hesitancy in 

’ The Social Problem, p. 7. 


*See Waurin, La question sociale, p. 17. 
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speaking of a solution of the social question. We propose to 
discuss this question as it presents itself today. 

The social question is always a question of removing some 
obstacle to progress. Now, the obstacles in the way of social 
advancement are of two kinds, natural and artificial—those which 
nature places in the way, and those which arise from the igno- 
rance and selfishness of man. When the Pilgrims landed on the 
bleak and inhospitable shores of New England, fell upon their 
knees, and, as Evarts said, got up and fell upon the aborigines, 
the chief obstacles before them were those presented by the topo- 
graphic and climatic features of the country. Today, however, 
the wilderness has been subdued, desert regions have been 
reclaimed, and steam and electricity harnessed to the car of 
Progress. The most serious obstacles remaining are those due to 
the ignorance and selfishness of individuals and social institu- 
tions. It is among these artificial obstacles that we must look for 
the occasion of the social question of today. 

Ignorance and selfishness are, of course, as old as the race. 
Selfishness, however, manifests itself in domination and in privi- 


lege, and these are supported by ignorance. Once get a privilege 
established and the conservatism of ignorance will tend to uphold 
it. “It is truly wonderful to a philosophic mind,” says an anony- 
mous writer, “what unanimity of speech and action can be evoked 
from mankind in favor of what is. No matter how irrational, 
how inconvenient, how injurious, how flagrantly monstrous even 
a thing may be, if it is actually existent, and can boast of antiquity, 


however limited, the whole world will rush to its defense.’’® 


History illustrates the truth of this. Its course has been about as 
follows: The selfishness of the strong or the cunning takes the 
earliest opportunity to organize and intrench itself in the most 
available institution. Here the few flourish and, for a time, 
perform a valuable social function. They luxuriate, grow cor- 
rupt, and, drunk with power, indulge in excesses which arouse the 
many to a sense of injustice. A struggle ensues, ending in the 
popular conquest of the oppressive institution. Selfishness is 
driven out, to reintrench itself on other vantage ground; and the 


® Quoted in The Social Horizon, p. 80. 
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same process is repeated. The social question is always a question 
of the many against the few, and manifests itself invariably in a 
struggle over some form of institution; that is to say, a class- 
struggle. 

To illustrate the truth of this, as well as to show how the 
social question changes its aspect from time to time, let us look 
a little more closely at the history of the past. 

In the early stages of social development man was extremely 
superstitious. His ideas were almost wholly theological. He 
was, as Huxley says, “a prey to blind impulses, and a victim of 
endless illusions which made his mental existence a terror and a 
burden and filled his physical life with barren toil and battle.” 
He was consequently most easily ruled through his fear of the 
gods. The Church, therefore, became the most powerful of insti- 
tutions. It held the keys of heaven and hell. It had the power to 
bind and to loose. What more natural than that the exercise of 
such power should lead to selfishness, or that the supremely selfish 
and ambitious should gain control of the institution? This, as 
everybody knows, is precisely what happened. The Church 
became grossly corrupt and oppressive. Heresy—that is to say, 
independent thinking—was the unpardonable sin. The people, 
slowly increasing in intelligence, grew restive, and here and there 
broke out in open revolt. The interests and influences of the 
ecclesiastics were inimical to change, hence they blocked the 
pathway of progress. For centuries the most urgent demand of 
the people was for religious freedom, freedom from the palsying 
hand of the Church. The social question was a religious question. 
When Luther, Zwingli, and their associates inaugurated the 
Reformation of the sixteenth century, they began the closing act 
of the great historical drama of the struggle for religious liberty. 
Even yet men are not altogether free from ecclesiastical domina- 
tion, but the power of the Church is broken, and the social ques- 
tion is no longer primarily religious. 

The conquest of religious freedom, however, did not destroy 
human selfishness. Driven from one stronghold, it sought refuge 
and opportunity in another. That other was the Government, 
also a necessary institution with a great historic mission, but 
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affording the next best opportunity for domination and the 
enjoyment of privilege. The people soon found that the power 
formerly wielded by the ecclesiastic was now lodged in the hands 
of the political potentate. The crozier had but transformed itself 
into the scepter. Hence the battle had to be fought over again. 
A social movement, more or less conscious, and manifesting itself 
spasmodically in uprisings and revolutions, took place, culminat- 
ing in a modification of the power of the ruling class, as in Eng- 
land and Germany, or in a nominal democracy, as in France and 
the United States. During all this period the dominant interest 
of the people was in matters pertaining to political control. Their 
greatest need was political freedom. The social question was a 
political question. 

Of course, it cannot be said that there is even yet anywhere 
complete political freedom. Kings and emperors still claim to 
rule by the grace of God and talk of “my people.”” Fully half of 
mankind, the “better half,” are still in a condition of political sub- 
serviency; and even where democracy is most vaunted men are 
still dominated by “the boss,” or are the subjects of their own 
blind partisanship. Still, for all that, the more civilized nations 
have passed out of the shadow of political oppression. It is not 
true of Russia, and it is but partially true of other European 
countries, but it is practically true of the United States. From 
the political situation of the time of Frederick the Great, who 
looked upon the people as upon the deer of his park; or the days 
of Bonaparte, who regarded men as food for powder, down to 
the democracy of Jefferson who demanded “equal privileges for 
all and special privileges to none;” or of Lincoln, who declared 
that God must love the common people because he made so many 
of them, is a long journey, but it has been made. Opening out 
before us there lies still the long and steep pathway leading to 
ideal political conditions in which there will be no common people, 
because there will be no invidious distinctions. But the main 
question with us is not one of political liberty. The social ques- 
tion is no longer primarily a political question. 

Religious and political freedom having been practically 
achieved by the close of the eighteenth century, so far at least as 
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the more advanced nations are concerned, we should expect to 
find the dominating spirit and selfishness of men next manifest- 
ing themselves in the most available institution. The power of 
the Church was weakened, and that of the State distributed. But 
there had been growing up during the second half of the eight- 
eenth century an institution which, as a means of control, and 


privilege, was to become more potent than Church or State. That 
institution was Capitalism, or, speaking generally, the industrial 
institution. Hitherto privilege had relied on the religious fears 
and beliefs of men, and on the repression of political opinion. It 
now found at its hand an instrument whereby it could maintain 
itself by controlling men through their material means of exist- 
ence. Nothing more natural than that it should be used. The 
evolution of our modern industrial system has been accompanied 
by increasing despotic use of the power it has placed in the 
hands of those who control it. John Stuart Mill saw the drift of 
things, and foretold the resultant character of the social problem. 
“The social problem of the future,” he said, “we considered to be 
how to unite the greatest individual liberty of action with a com- 
mon ownership in the raw material of the globe, and an equal 
participation of all in the benefits of combined labor.”® He 
realized that the social problem was to become an economic ques- 
tion. The event justifies his prediction. “The social question,” 
says Professor Adolph Wagner, in an oft-quoted passage, “comes 
of the consciousness of a contradiction between economic develop- 
ment and the social ideal of liberty and equality which is being 
realized in political life.’’* That is, the social question is no longer 
political, but economic. We read today that one man controls 
this, that, or the other industry, or that a few men are masters of 
half the railroads in the country. This is but to say that power 
has concentrated in the hands of those who have secured posses- 
sion of the instruments of production, and in some cases that 
power is greater than that formerly wielded by kings and emper- 
ors. It would be a miracle if this power were not abused. That 
it has been, no one will deny. In many cases the new rulers are 
° Autobiography (London, 1873), p. 232. 
*Lehrbuch der politischen Oekonomie (second edition, 1876), p. 36. 
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only shrewd manipulators of economic distribution. They regard 
their own interests as primary, their immediate welfare as 
superior to the public weal. Hence “soulless corporation” and 
“greedy trust’? have become common phrases. Corporations, 
trusts, and combinations, whatever may be said of their inherent 
social possibilities, are the instruments laid hold of to maintain 
and augment the power of a few men. They are social factors 
of great potentiality, but they are today employed primarily 
for private advantage. The benefits which accrue to society are 
considerable, but they are incidental. Their main purpose is to 
promote the power of the few by skilful manipulation of the 
industrial and business forces. Says Professor Ward: 

Those engaged in the distribution of wealth come in contact with such 
large amounts that they cannot resist the inclination to absorb into their own 
possession a proportion greater than is sufficient to constitute a just compensa- 
tion for their labor. Neither have the means been yet devised to prevent this. 
To do so is the problem of social economy. The combinations, co-operations, 
and monopolies already established by shrewd distributors of wealth have be- 
come so extensive and complicated that it may require a general social revolu- 
tion to overthrow them. These industries have absorbed the most acute minds 
of the world, because they were the levers of power which intellectual force 
could lay hold of. They have maintained their grasp by dint of every available 
form of deception, misrepresentation, and strategy, which is all within the 
legitimate sphere of natural law. The most potent of all the influences wielded 
by them is that of securing the acquiescence of the victims—for it is a thank- 
less task to labor for the emancipation of a willing slave. This object the 
distributors of wealth have accomplished by the manufacture of a public senti- 
ment favorable to their interests. This has been done so successfully that, in 
this age of pretended practical life, any remark bearing upon the greatest 
economic problem of society—viz., the equitable remuneration of labor and dis- 
tribution of wealth—is at once branded as “socialistic” and “visionary,” as well 
by those who suffer as by those who profit by this state of things." 


The seat of power, then, the opportunity for selfish domina- 
tion, and the source of oppression are today in our industrial 
institutions. These institutions themselves, like the Church and 


the State, have performed a great mission. Those in control of 
them, the capitalist class, have rendered the world a great service 
by developing and organizing the material forces of production. 
But here, as in the preceding dominant institutions, the tempta- 


* Dynamic Sociology, Vol. I, pp. 577, 578. 
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tion to the misuse of power were too great. Oppression has 
resulted, followed by agitation. There is in all lands a social move- 


ment in the direction of securing popular control of industry, 
manifesting itself in either a demand for public regulation of 
great industries or for public management, or in the more 
extreme form of socialism, that is, a demand for the social owner- 
ship and control of all the material means of production. The 


social question has become an economic question, a question of 
economic freedom. It is the question of securing the manage- 
ment of our industrial institutions in the interest of the people as 
a whole. 

The social question, then, has passed through two phases, the 
religious and the political, and is now in a third, namely, the 
economic.® It is today, as it has always been, a question of popu- 
lar freedom, a question of democracy. Many of the struggles of 
the past for religious and political power have borne no conscious 
relation to the social question. They were merely attempts at 
settling disputes which had arisen between rival factions of the 
dominant class that were of no particular interest to the people, 
because to them they meant at most only a change of masters. 
The freedom, which is the immediate object of the social move- 
ment, is today, as it has always been, freedom from selfish 
domination. 

Now, it is not to be denied that domination, even class 
domination, is sometimes beneficial. It has been a factor in social 
progress. “The whole history of mankind (since the dissolu- 
tion of the primitive tribal society, holding land in common 
ownership), says the famous Manifesto of 1848, “has been a 
history of class-struggles, contests between exploiting and 
exploited, ruling and oppressed classes.”’*® There is truth in 
this. The struggle of classes, like the conflicts between contigu- 
ous tribes or races, has contributed to progress. Says Herbert 


Spencer : 

* Ferri mentions another phase, the civil. See his Socialism and Science, 
Pp. 39. 

Manifesto of the Communist Party, by Karl Marx and Frederick Engels; 
authorized English translation, Preface. 
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We must recognize the truth that the struggles for existence between socie- 
ties have been instrumental to their evolution. Neither the consolidation and 
reconsolidation of small groups into large ones; nor the organization of such 
compound and doubly compound groups; nor the concomitant developments 
of those aids to a higher life which civilization has brought; would have 
been possible without inter-tribal and inter-national conflicts. Social co-op- 
eration is initiated by joint defense and offense; and from the co-operation 
thus initiated all kinds of co-operations have arisen. Inconceivable as have 
been the horrors caused by this universal antagonism which, beginning with 
the chronic hostilities of small hordes tens cf thousands of years ago, has 
ended in the occasional vast battles of immense nations, we must nevertheless 
admit that without it the world would still have been inhabited only by men 
of feeble types, sheltering in caves and living on wild food.” 

And so class struggle and class-domination have been means 
of social development. In certain critical periods of society, say 
in war, it is an advantage to have the reins of power in the 
hands of a class that will organize the society for military pur- 
poses. Such organization implies the subordination of the many, 
and their obedience to the ruling authority. The great danger 
comes, however, after the crisis is passed, and when social exist- 
ence and advancement no longer require the dominance of a par- 
ticular class, or the exercise by it of exclusive privileges. This 
danger manifests itself in an undue conservatism on the part of 
those who profit by the existing condition of affairs, and by 
the oppression of the lower classes as soon as they begin to mani- 
fest indications of a revolt against the injustices practiced upon 
them. This disposition of the ruling class to maintain itself in its 
dominant position follows not so much from its superior selfish- 
ness as from the instinct of self-preservation. It is an illusion to 
suppose that one class in society is animated by the spirit of 
selfishness and greed, while another class alone is virtuous and 
heroic. Selfishness is a principle of human nature, due to the 
circumstances and exigencies under which man has developed, and 
this principle will manifest itself whenever and wherever there is 
irresponsible power and privilege. Selfishness becomes more 
assertive and conspicuous in a class the power and privilege of 
which are challenged. In such a class the temptation to employ 
unjust methods in its own behalf becomes unusually strong. And 


" Principles of Sociology, Vol. II, p. 241. 
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when we look back over history, we find that in almost every 


instance it has yielded to the temptation. 
Among the methods employed by the ruling classes in history 
to preserve their exclusive privileges and to maintain themselves 


in their dominant position is, in the first place, the awakening 
of the fear of the lower orders by punishment for the violation 
of codes, which codes are always consciously or unconsciously 
inspired in the interests of the social classes which direct the 
State.!* Armies have been organized ostensibly for the purpose 
of defending the society against a foreign foe, but they have been 
used to prevent a rising of the people. Even the religious ele- 
ment in the nature of man has been made to play an important 
part in preserving the relative position of the classes; for the 
people were led to believe that for any attempt to secure a share 
of the privileges of the dominant class they would be punished, 
not only in this life, but also in the life to come. 

Again, the dominant classes have always endeavored to per- 
vert the egoism of the lower classes and thus make them believe 
that it was to their advantage to be ruled. ‘Kings bestride the 
necks of their people,” said Abraham Lincoln, “not because they 
want to do it, but because the people are better off for being 
ridden.” Naturally the agencies for molding public opinion have 
been in the hands of the dominant classes, and they have not 
failed to employ them. A public sentiment favorable to their 
interests has been developed and maintained. This is why the 
idea of divine right has been so long-lived. The idea that God 
looks with peculiar favor upon a monarchy in comparison with 
other forms of government, and that accession by primogeniture 
is peculiarly sacred, antedates both the Christian and the Mosaic 
dispensations. This idea that some men are born to lord it over 
others has always been an effective instrument for maintaining 
the domination of the ruling class. Even today the intelligent 
citizen must carefully examine all appeals to his patriotism to 
see whether there is not lurking behind the appeal the mere desire 
to utilize his patriotism in maintaining the position of those in 
power—that is to say, for partisan instead of patriotic purposes. 


% See Loria, Economic Foundations of Society, p. 135. 
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Finally, the dominant classes have naturally enough opposed 
the advancement of knowledge among the lower classes. Knowl- 
edge is the foe of privilege. The instinct of self-preservation led 
even the Church to oppose education in science, or to direct it into 
“safe” channels. From the dawn of history when, according to 
the story, our first parents were prohibited from eating of the 
fruit of the tree of knowledge of good and evil, down to the time 
when the attitude of the ecclesiastics provoked the saying that 
“ignorance is the mother of devotion,” the Church was hostile to 
scientific knowledge. Even in recent times a bishop of the English 
church could declare, in the presence of a large assemblage, that 
he could find nothing in either the Old or the New Testament 
which warranted him in paying deference to mere intellect. Gali- 
leo was compelled to bow the knee before the Inquisitorial Court 
at Rome and solemnly recant his teaching that the sun is the 
center of our system and the earth revolves around it; and Pro- 
fessor Huxley, for his sincere advocay of the evolutionary hypo- 
thesis, was publicly ridiculed by a bishop of the Church and 
taunted with being the descendant of a monkey. Professor Hux- 
ley, however, had the wit to hurl back the deserved and withering 
retort that he would rather be the descendant of an animal of low 
intelligence and of stooping gait, that grins and chatters as you 
pass, than to be the descendant of a man, endowed with great 
eloquence and occupying a splendid position, who would prosti- 
tute these gifts in a skilful appeal to religious prejudice for the 
purpose of obscuring the truth.’* There is something of this 
same spirit manifested today when a man, by giving honest utter- 
ance to well-established results of modern biblical criticism, calls 
down upon himself the scathing denunciation of those whose 
love of truth is outweighed by their fear that certain interests 
supposed by them to be sacred and important may be jeopardized 
by the advancement of knowledge. Ecclesiastical or political, 
the dominant class has opposed the advancement of knowledge 
when such advancement threatened its privileges. History 
records the tardiness of the political authorities in providing 


™See Life and Letters of Thomas H. Huxley, Vol. I, chap. 14, in which 
several reports of Huxley's famous reply to Bishop Wilberforce are given. 
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opportunity for the education of the common people. No serious 
attempt was made in England by the ruling classes until 1832 to 
facilitate the education of the people, and education was not made 
national and compulsory until 1867.’ It would not have been 
made so then, perhaps, had it not been for the fact that the power 
of the people began to be feared, and, as Lord Sherbrooke 
expressed it in 1870, the ruling class felt that they “must educate 
their masters.” 

These are some of the methods which have been employed 
in the past to preserve the dominant class in its position of domi- 
nancy. It cannot be denied that the temptation to employ similar 
methods for similar purposes presents itself now to the class occu- 
pying the dominant position. Will it continue to yield to this 
temptation and provoke a struggle such as has hitherto almost 
invariably accompanied the transfer of power from the few to the 
many? The experience of the past suggests that in all probability 
it will. Privilege is dear, and is not often willingly sacrificed. 
“T do not believe,” said Wendell Phillips, “that the upper classes 
—education, wealth, aristocracy, conservatism—the men that are 
in, ever yielded except to fear. I think the history of the race 
shows that the upper classes never granted a privilege to the lower 
out of love. As Jeremy Bentham says: ‘the upper classes never 
yielded a privilege without being bullied out of it."”** But there 
is no excuse for the obstinate selfishness of any class today. 
Justice may be reached by mutual concessions. The method 
employed in solving the social questions of the past is one to 
which we need not necessarily resort. Society has arrived at a 
stage of development in which we have a right to expect that the 
questions which were formerly fought out may now be thought 
out. Whatever part physical class-struggle has played in past 
history, it is not necessary that it continue the same rdle in the 
future. Intelligence and mutual forbearance will obviate it. 

We have now seen that the social question of today is a ques- 
tion arising from a fundamental principle in human nature— 
namely, selfishness—and taking its form from the character of 

% See Graham, The Social Problem (London, 1886), p. 24. 


% Speeches, Lectures and Addresses, Second Series, p. 121. 
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the institution through which privilege is acquired and a domi- 
nant class established. Eliminate undue selfishness and the ques- 
tion is solved. Destroy all opportunities for selfish domina- 
tion and we have the same result. There are, then, two objects 
of attack in every rational attempt to solve the social question— 
the selfishness of human nature, and our social and industrial 
organization. Education and religion aim primarily at one; radi- 
cal social reconstructionists, at the other. Both must be con- 
sidered. Each may be considered as end or means of the other. 
But inasmuch as all efforts to transform the character of men 
must consist in some modification of their environment, it would 
seem that industrial change is the initial means. Says Hobson: 


There are those who seek to retard all social progress by a false and mis- 
chievous dilemma which takes the following shape: No radical improve- 
ment in industrial organization, no work of social reconstruction, can be of 


any real value unless it is preceded by such moral and intellectual improve- 


ment in the condition of the mass of workers as shall render the new 
machinery effective; unless the change in human nature comes first, a change 
in external conditions will be useless. On the other hand, it is evident that 
no moral or intellectual education can be brought effectively to bear upon the 
mass of human beings, whose whole energies are necessarily absorbed by the 
effort to secure the means of bare physical support. Thus it is made to appear 
as if industrial and moral progress must precede each other, which is impos- 
sible. The falsehood in the above dilemma consists in the assumption that 
industrial reformers wish to proceed by a sudden leap from an old industrial 
order to a new one. Such sudden movements are not in accordance with the 
gradual growth which nature insists upon as the condition of wise change. 
But it is equally in accordance with nature that natural growth precedes the 
moral. Not that the work of reconstruction can lag far behind. Each step 
in this industrial advancement of the poor should, and must if the gain is to 
be permanent, be followed closely, and secured by a corresponding advance 
in moral and intellectual character and habits. But the moral and religious 
reformer should never forget that in order of time material reform comes 
first.” 

This view of Mr. Hobson we believe is correct. Permanent 
reform, individual or social, must rest upon an economic basis. 
The social question of today is in a very true sense a question of 
the stomach. As Amiel said: “The animal in us must be satis- 
fied first, and we must banish from us all suffering which is 


* Problems of Poverty, p. 181. 
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superfluous and has its origin in social arrangements, before we 
can return to spiritual goods.”?* It is as true today as it has 
ever been that man lives not by bread alone. But it is also true 
that without bread man cannot live at all, and without a fair 
share of material comforts he is retarded in his development, and 
oftentimes prevented from attaining that culture of mind and 
soul, that sweetness and dignity and happiness of life, which it is 
his God-given right to enjoy, and for the maintenance and 
furtherance of which society itself exists. 

This, then, is the social question of today: How are the 
economic institutions of society, in which so much power and 
privilege are concentrated, and which are essential to the well- 
being of all, to be organized and conducted so that their benefits 
may be justly shared by all members of society, and thus the last 
refuge of the spirit of selfish domination be, like the Church and 
the State, in the hands of the people? If those now in control 
of these institutions—that is, the capitalist class—profit by the 
experience of former institutions that have become dominant and 
oppressive, they will concede all that justice demands, and the 
social question will solve itself. If they do not, and set up the 
present industrial system, capitalism, as an unyielding oppo- 
nent to change, then they need not be surprised if others manifest 
toward capitalism the spirit of Cato the Censor, when he cried 
Delenda est Carthago! But then we should no longer have a ques- 
tion, but an issue. Now, while as yet the temper of all classes 
is comparatively dispassionate, is the time to organize and con- 
centrate the intelligence of all classes upon a rational solution. 

Are we in these days of boasted intelligence and prosperity to 
declare that the question here proposed is unanswerable? Are 
we to admit that an essential element of our civilization is the 
inequitable distribution of wealth, and that a great body of people 
must be forever sunk in degradation and in misery? Are we to 
assume, as some tacitly and others even openly do, that that part 
of our population known to the student of social science as the 
submerged tenth, or the social residuum, is a necessary part of 
our civilization? If we do, then we must agree with William 


" Journal intime, translation by Mrs. Humphry Ward, p. 18. 
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Morris who declared that, if this is so, then our civilization car- 
ries with it the poison which is ultimately to destroy it. “If,” 
said he, “‘society does not aim at getting rid of this misery and 
giving some share in the happiness and dignity of life to all the 
people it has created, and which it spends such unwearying energy 
in creating, it is simply an organized injustice, a mere instrument 
for oppression, so much the worse than that which has gone 
before it, as its pretensions are higher, its slavery subtler, its 
mastery harder to overthrow, because supported by such a dense 
mass of commonplace well-being and comfort.” But we are not 
reduced to the necessity of making this admission. Intelligence 
is able to solve all social questions. There is only the matter 
of its application. The forces which have brought society to its 
present degree of civilization will in the future, if aided by higher 
and higher degrees of individual and social intelligence, carry us 
onward and upward to heights of civilization yet undreamed of. 
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Criminalité et conditions économiques. Par W. A. BoNGER, Doc- 
teur en Droit. Amsterdam: G. P. Tierie, 1905. Pp. 750. 
The plan of this large work leads the reader through abstracts of 
the arguments on the subject found in the discussions of eminent 
students of crime. Here is brought together a vast amount of use- 
ful material from a wide range of literature; early writers like 
More, Rousseau,and Beccaria ;statisticians like Quetelet, Ducpetiaux, 
von Oettingen, and Mayr; representative Italians, like Lombroso, 
Garofalo, and Niceforo; Tarde and Manouvrier in France; “bio- 
sociologists” like Prins, Morrison, and Wright; “spiritualists” like 
Proal and Joly; men of the terza scuola, like Colajanni; and social- 
ists like Bebel. All these statements are subjected to criticism from 
the standpoint of the author, and illustrated with tables of statistics 
published by all modern nations. 

In the second part we find an elaborate discussion on the basis 
of socialistic philosophy or “scientific socialism.” In the phrases 
and modes of thought made familiar in the classics of socialism we 
have the Marxian categories, the materialistic explanation of history 
and community life, the bourgeoisie and proletariat, the criticism 
of marriage, alcoholism, and militarism, and all the evil conse- 
quences of capitalism. Finally the phenomena of crime are treated 
elaborately in many aspects. At the close the author sums up his 
conclusions. Economic conditions occupy a larger place in the 
causation of crime than most authors who have studied the question 
have attributed to them. The capitalistic system retards the develop- 
ment of the social sentiments. The basis of our present economic 
system being exchange, the interests of men are necessarily in 
antagonism. Most men are deprived of the means of production, 
and thus are made dependents of those who control capital. This 
enables employers to use up the very lives of the working-people and 
to hold them at the margin of subsistence. This condition destroys 
the human sympathy of the rich, creates in them tyranny, and in 
the poor jealousy and servility. Avarice and luxury tend further to 
deaden social sympathy in the leisure class. Poverty depresses the 
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physical and intellectual state of the wage-earners. Children are 
exploited by profit-mongers and made immoral by the degrading 
contacts of premature factory labor. Habitations are unfit for decent 
living, and ignorance is the heritage of poverty. The inferior 
economic position of women tends to lower her character and per- 
petuate prostitution. The family is charged with the responsibility 
of educating the children—a task for which many parents have 
neither means nor preparation. Prostitution, militarism, and alco- 
holism have their primary sources in economic conditions. The 
analysis goes into the economic explanation of each particular kind 
of crime. 

The conclusion, the author thinks, is encouraging; for if crime 
were the result of atavism or direct heredity, nothing could be done 
to prevent it; but since it is the result of social arrangements, it can 
be removed by improvements within the power of man to make. Of 
course, the only redemption lies in socializing the instruments of 
production. With socialism there will be no more extreme misery 
to drive men to violence and fraud, and women to vice. Monopoly 
would not oppress, and the contrasts of misery and insolent riches 
would not madden those whose destitution robs them of all share 


in intellectual pleasure, and leaves only alcohol and animal satisfac- 
tions. No longer would children be left to be spoiled by incompe- 
tent parents, for the educational resources of the nation would be at 
the service of all. War and armies would be unknown, and political 
crimes would disappear with politics. Such is the argument and con- 
clusion of a very learned work, which deserves attention even from 
those who expect from the coming socialism slavery and stagnation 


rather than paradise and universal sympathy. 

There is one representation (p. 435) which calls for remark. 
It is the suggestion that the criminal law is made by the ruling 
class and for their own benefit. Admitting that class legislation has 
not yet been entirely abolished, it might be pertinent to ask those who 
make such insinuations what crimes they would omit from the list 
of punishable acts in civilized countries. Certainly all those acts 
which injure person, property, reputation, order, security, and 
morality are quite as important to the so-called proletariat as to the 
millionaires. Even in the cases the author cites relating to restric- 
tions of disturbances by trades-unions, it might be shown that wage- 
earners themselves are most injured by violence and misrule, and 
also by the needless suspension of production. It is doubtful if any 
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reasonable socialist would, in exercising the powers of a censor in 
his republic of dreamland, omit many pages from the penal code of 
modern countries. If he insisted on the more thorough application 
of this code to men who buy immunity with stolen wealth and count 
on the magnitude of their crimes to secure respect where the com- 
mon jail would be most appropriate, they would find sympathizers 
enough outside their ranks. 
C. R. HENDERSON 


Report of the Commissioner of Education for the Year Ending 
June 30, 1904. Washington, 1906. 

There is occasionally a suggestion that these reports are tardy 
and of secondary value; and it is true that they must compete with 
swift rivals. But the students of social pedagogics would have 
great difficulty in securing the tabulated material here periodically 
brought together, and many worthy discussions are made widely 
accessible in this form. In this report one finds the usual tables of 
statistics of elementary, secondary, and higher education in the 
United States. Brief statements are made of the educational exhibits 
at the St. Louis Exposition. Among the special articles on education 
are a digest of school laws, the work and influence of Hampton, 
papers by Dr. Harris on various themes, the length of teachers’ 
service, chronology of universities, and the statutes of the Nobel 
Foundation. The information about schools for defective and 
abnormal persons is particularly acceptable to students of charity. 
It is to be regretted that there could not be given in connection with 
the account of juvenile delinquency and the compulsory training law 
in Germany, some information in regard to the remarkable new laws, 
akin to those governing our juvenile courts, introduced since 1900 in 
Prussia and other German states. But the necessity for the 
improved methods is clearly set forth in the Loening discussion. 
Very keen is the paper of Mr. F. Dupré La Tour, who made an 
extended study of the American customs in regard to alcoholic drinks 
and our methods of reform. Dr. Harris well says: “Mr. La Tour 
displays throughout a keen insight into and a ready grasp of the con- 
ditions prevailing in this country, which, together with his friendly 
criticisms from the point of view of an outside observer, render his 
paper a valuable contribution to the literature of the subject.” 

C. R. HENDERSON 
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Premicr Congrés du Groupe Frangais de l’ Union Internationale 
de Droit Pénal, Paris, 1905. 

The French Branch of the International Union of Penal Law 
held its first congress in Paris in 1905. The discussions of most 
direct interest to sociologists were the address of President Garcon 
and the discussions on the topic of professional instruction of magis- 
trates and of lawyers. But throughout the congress the value of 
criminal anthropology and of sociology was placed in the true light. 
The contributions of Tarde to criminology were liberally recognized 
in connection with the eulogy pronounced in the session. Other 
topics were significant in the same direction: the substitution of the 
idea of the dangerous nature of the delinquent for that of the act 
prosecuted ; practical measures for securing the repression of inter- 
national crimes ; and a brief statement by the present writer on the 
American principle underlying the “indeterminate sentence” and 
the reformatory system. C. R. HENDERSON 


Die Hauptstadt Budapest im Jahre 1901. Resultate der Volks- 
zahlung und Volksbeschreibung. Von Dr. JoseF v. KOrOsy 
und Dr. Gustav THIRRING. 2. Bd. Berlin: Puttkammer 
& Muhlbrecht, 1905. 

During a long period students of social statistics have looked for 
the solid results of the Budapest bureau with expectations which 
have not been disappointed. Recently the news of Dr. Kordsy’s 
death brought pain to many who never saw him, but who have been 
instructed by his investigations. The beautiful and artistic tables 
and charts, with the fine explanatory text, will be his monument. 
In the volume here noticed we have the statistics of population: 
increase, sex, birthplace, citizenship, age, religious confession, 
nationality, language, education, domestic conditions, defects, and 
occupations in the charming and interesting city where vices and 
cultures mingle on the borderland between Occident and Orient. The 
tables themselves have German and Hungarian rubrics. 

On the card which accompanies the volume are printed the words 
which now have such pathetic significance: “affectueuses salutations 
de la part du Dr. Joseph de Korésy.” The inner life of the genial 
people, the ambitious young Magyars who admire the better things 
in America, pulse in the serried ranks of the figures which so 
simply, honestly, and accurately tell us what Hungary is achieving 
and becoming. C. R. HENDERSON 
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Labor Documents of the State of New York. Eighteenth Annual 
Report on Factory Inspection, 1903. Twenty-first and 
Twenty-second Annual Reports of the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, 1903 and 1904. Seventeenth Annual Report on Arbi- 
tration, 1903, and reports on Arbitration and Factory Inspec- 
tion, 1904. 

These volumes are mentioned together as an example of the 
activity of a great commonwealth in placing before a rich and 
energetic people the consequences of its conduct in the economic 
field and the results of its legal efforts to regulate co-operative action 
for the common good. The training of the universities and of close 
contact with industry and with industrials is evident in every part. 
Not only are tables of statistics furnished, but they are intelligently 
interpreted in the text, and the discussions of competent economists 
and legislators are added to give the setting of the facts. 

Only a few topics can here be mentioned. Materials are sup- 
plied for an understanding of the policies and fortunes of trades- 
unions ; the open vs. closed shop controversy is ably presented and 
references to literature supplied; the facts of unemployment are so 
given as to lay the foundation for a future remedy in some scheme of 
out-of-work insurance; the causes and results of strikes and lock- 
outs, and the success of methods of conciliation and arbitration ; new 
legislation affecting labor and the decisions of state courts; the 
methods and results of inspection of workplaces. An embarrassing 
wealth of materials is offered to the student and reformer. 

C. R. HENDERSON 


The Life Stories of Undistinguished Americans as Told by 
Themselves. Edited by Hamitton Hott. With an Intro- 
duction by Epwin E. Stosson. New York: James Potter 
& Co., 1906. Pp. vii+299. 

This volume contains an interesting series of human documents, 


representing in the main American conditions as seen by foreign 
immigrants, and presented also for the most part in their own words. 
The narrators are a Lithuanian Stock Yards worker, a Polish sweat- 
shop girl, an Italian bootblack, a Greek peddler, a Swedish farmer, 
a French dressmaker, a German nurse girl, an Irish cook, an Iowa 
farmer’s wife, a southern itinerant minister, a negro peon, a Syrian 
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editor, an Indian trained nurse, an Igorrote chief, a Japanese servant, 
and a Chinese laundryman. 

The stories are simply told, with evident sincerity, are most 
fascinating reading, and afford the American an excellent oppor- 
tunity to see himself as others see him. 

Perhaps the most striking and instructive feature of the narratives 
is the disclosure of the conditions which make for content and dis- 
content. No matter how hard the conditions of life are found by the 
immigrant in America, they are milder and present better opportuni- 
ties for the improvement of his condition than those at home, and 
the foreigners in America are uniformly happy, successful, and 
enthusiastic. Aside from the negro peon, the only unhappy person 
in the book is a native American woman, the wife of an Iowa farmer, 
who in spite of prosperous conditions is bitterly unhappy because she 
aspires to be a literary woman; while the young Swedish farmer 
and his sisters, under harder conditions in the Northwest, are in 
possession of an enviable and solid happiness. We are impressed 
also with the fact that it is environment almost altogether, and not 
blood, which makes the American, and these stories of foreigners 
who have become ardent Americans by leaps and bounds do much to 
modify our prejudice against indiscriminate foreign immigration. 


W. I. THomas 


The Negro and the Nation: A History of American Slavery and 
Enfranchisement. By Grorce S. Merriam. New York: 
Henry Holt & Co., 1906. Pp. iv-+436. 


This book, as its subtitle indicates, is a brief history of slavery 


in the United States and of the negro since emancipation, chiefly 
from the political side. It is written in a sane and judicious spirit 
with, at times, admirable insight into the moral forces which have 
shaped the life of the American people, both north and south, during 
the past hundred years. Though written from the northern point of 
view, the book is distinctly fair and even conciliatory toward 
southern views. The writer frequently quotes from southern sources, 
and is always careful to give the southern side of any argument. 

As a history, however, the present reviewer must disclaim 
any intention to judge the work, as to its accuracy or inaccuracy, 
completeness or incompleteness, as he does not feel qualified to pass 
such a judgment. But its implied bearings upon the negro question 
of the present he feels better able to evaluate justly. Only the last 
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three chapters of the book are taken up with discussing the present 
condition of the negro in the South and his future. Judging from 
these chapters and from implications throughout the book, it must 
be said that the author’s view of negro character is decidedly too 
optimistic. That tendency to idealize the negro which has been the 
bane of almost every northern writer on the negro question since the 
publication of Uncle Tom’s Cabin, is not wholly absent from this 
book, in spite of its sane and judicious spirit. This seems to me 
unfortunate; for it is only through the full recognition that the 
average negro is still a savage child of nature that the North and 
the South can be brought to unite in work to uplift the race. 

On the whole, however, the book is to be commended as another 
evidence that the time has arrived when the negro question can be 
approached by writers in both sections in an impartial and scientific 
spirit ; and as such it can be heartily recommended, with the reserva- 
tion noticed, to readers both north and south. 

CHarLes A. ELLwoop 


UNIversiIty oF Missouri 


La Constitucion de 1857 y las Leyes de Reforma en Mexico. A 
historico-sociological study. 3y RicHarRDO GRENADOS, 
deputy of the Federal Congress and member of the Academy 
of Social Sciences of Mexico. City of Mexico. 1906. 

This work formed part of a series of publications celebrating 
the centenary of Juarez, and was awarded the first prize in its 
department. 

The discussion covers the formation of political parties, the 
adoption of the constitution, and the important political, economical, 
and moral results of the separation of church and state, by which 


property valued at five hundred millions of dollars was taken from 
the ecclesiastical authorities and disposed of by the political leaders 


of the country. 

A paragraph selected from the close of chapter vii declares: 

On the face of it, the nationalization of church property from the point 
of view of the National Treasury was a complete failure, but it was, in 
reality, by no means such, in so far as it related to the public and economic 
interests of the nation in general. .... Notwithstanding the fact that at 
the beginning the capitalists received the greatest advantage from the distri- 
bution of these properties, they were afterwards broken up and distributed 
among a large number of small holders, thus creating a new class, which 
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would be more numerous if the plutocracy which rules in some of the states 
had not partially neutralized the beneficent effects of the reform laws. 


Sefior Granados proceeds to show that the intellectual and moral 
results have kept pace with economic advancement, as is demon- 
strated by the fact that at a period when the clergy absolutely 
dominated Mexico and were provided with enormous funds they 
had sustained only twenty-one schools with 2,000 pupils, whereas 
now, under the influence of healthy competition, thirty thousand 
pupils are taught in their hundreds of schools sustained by voluntary 
gifts of the faithful. 

Senor Granados does not mean to underestimate the primary 
importance of religion: Rather, he declares: 

In opposition to the disciples of Comte and others, who predict the 
early end of religion, and consequently of the church, in civilized countries, 
I adhere to the opinion of those who hold that religion and science, being 
obliged by their very nature to occupy separate fields and each responding 
to radically distinct needs, ought to continue to exist side by side; and that 
all the conflicts which arise between the two, disturbing the social order, 
come always from the fact that one of these invades the fie!d of action which 
belongs to the other. The sociologist, different from the reformer or the 
prophet, must take things as they are, and not as in his judgment they 
ought to be; and consequently he canno escape the perception that there is 
in human nature an irresistible aspiration to give a metaphysical sanction 
to moral ideal The object of religions has been to satisfy these aspirations 
by means of dogmas and precepts. While these aspirations exist, that is, 
whiie men remain as they are and have been in historic times, religions 
will have to exist also. Moreover, who doubts that altruistic aspirations 
toward the ideal and toward righteousness constitute so many more elernents 
that contribute to make man a social being, without which there could be no 
civilization? It cannot escape the observation of the true sociologist that 


religion beirg the product of sentiment and tradition, no authority can 


roughly change its fundamental dogmas without great danger to the people. 
In view of that fact, all evolution shou'd avoid as far as possible violent 


movements 

The Mexican people in large part profess the Catholic religion, whose 
mission it is to give satisfaction to those noble ends which men propose to 
themselves in their vague but not unreal aspirations toward the ideal and 
the infinite. The Catholic church will prosper, or the reverse, according to 
its ability to comprehend the spirit of the people of this epoch. But it is 
certain that if the majority of the Mexican people ever abandon this religion, 
it will not be to substitute science in place of it, but to adopt some other 
religion which may accord better with their sentiments and aspirations to 


rise to a world more perfect than ours. 
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Reflections of this character naturally raise the question whether our 
legislators have acted with good judgment in basing education exclusively 
upon science, or whether it would not be better to take into consideration 
the importance of religious education in the public schools as soon as the 
church loyally desists from its attitude of hostility to the state 

Celebrated sociologists free from all dogmatic influence, as Taine and 
3enjamin Kidd, think that altruism in its purest manifestations has a 
religious base, and Christianity is the principal element of our civilization 

Today, after eighteen centuries, on both continents, from the Ural moun 
tains to the Rockies, among the Russian peasants and among the American 
colonists, it works as at the beginning among the artisans of Galilee, substitut- 
ing the love of one’s neighbor for the love of self. It is still for four hundred 
millions of human beings, the spiritual organ, the indispensable motive power 
by which man may raise himself above the miseries of life and its narrow 
horizon. 

What system of scientific morals [asks Sefior Granados] could be advan- 
tageously substituted for Christian morals? Could the evolutionary moral 
system be substituted, or neo-Kantianism, or utilitarianism? All these, 
however diverse may be their structure, have for their base a substitution of 
the sentiment of social solidarity in place of the fear of God 3y this 
system the duty of man consists in adjusting his actions to the interests of 
all, so that he who works most effectively for the universal evolution is 
morally the greatest and most worthy. In order that such moral instruction 
may have practical value, the persons who receive it must have a conscience 
attuned to the most lofty sentiments—a thing which is rarely taken into 
account, with the result that the labor of the moralists is futile. 

If positive moral philosophy should be developed at some future day, 
what shall be done meanwhile for the instruction of the youths who always 
lack mental development? Shall we teach them a moral system notoriously 
defective? Such a solution of the problem is inadmissible. While the wise 
ones are discussing it, the moral crisis becomes acute. Men live in constant 
doubt. Ideas of right and wrong are turned upside down. A _ plutocratic 
cynicism and devastating anarchism prevail. The criminality of the lower 
classes is frightful, and no less so the moral degradation of the young among 
the more favored. So that parents, frightened by the prospect, if they are 
able to do so, prefer to send their children to the schools of the church, 
rather than to those of the government. 

If the Church should maintain itself within its own proper limits, as in 
Protestant countries, both it and the government would be able to co-operate 
with common accord for the moral elevation of the people. Meanwhile the 


government takes the precaution to give an exclusively scientific instruction 
to its youths, and prohibits the church from acquiring property. The ques- 
tion is grave both for the church and for the state. While a real reconcilia- 
tion is not effected on the basis of modern principles the Roman Catholic 
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countries will be hindered in their development and the ascendency of Protest- 
ant countries will become more pronounced. 

Such is the nature of the problem, and we have only indicated it for the 
purpose of showing the reader that, while we are satisfied with the material 
and intellectual progress made since the promulgation of the Laws of 
Reform, we are yet far from having obtained a favorable result with 
reference to moral questions. 

A. J. STEELMAN 


Joutet, 


Patologia Social Espanola. Por Pedro Martinez Baselga. Zara- 
goza. 1903. 

This book is the first work of its class published on the peninsula. 
The author sets out to find the cause of social maladies, and, if 
possible, their cure. Every phase of industry, commerce, govern- 
ment, education, and religion claims his attention, including every 
social condition. We live badly. Man is the victim of suffering 
and evil. No one is content with his lot. This is social pathology. 

The foundations of this science rest on our knowledge of man. 
Man, considered as a social cell, is intelligent, knows his sufferings, 
and makes them known. “Whoever, therefore, gives himself to the 
study of these may arrive at results as exact as mathematics or 
physics.” 

The author does not claim to invent anything, but believes that 
he “has the courage and skill to diagnose social infirmities, employ- 
ing different standards from those of political and moral science, 
of religion, of Hegelian psychology, of Kantian morals, or of other 
schools more or less philosophical, whose advocates struggle in 
vain, having no true idea of progress or improvement.” 

In order to understand social pathology we must point out the 
laws to which it is subject. Society as an organism suffers on 
account of something. That something is the cause of its sufferings. 
The cause is material and susceptible of analysis. 

“There can be no causes other than material ones, since only 


material can modify material.” Since this is so, and to show that 


it is so, it is necessary to establish a mechanics of cause and 
effect subject to number and measure. 

The greatest enemy of mankind is man. Society is so constituted 
that it appears to be a complex artificial classification of species 
within the species, from which result aristocracies, theocracies, 
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democracies, poor, rich, laborers, employers. All of these classifi- 
cations may be resolved into the elementary one of the strong and 
the weak: since in the past, as is now the case in the present, and 
will be the case in the future, society has been ruled by the strongest. 

When the human organism is imperfectly nourished it becomes 
sick; and “hunger in human society produces a long list of infirmi- 
ties—pauperism, beggary, prostitution, suicide, clericalism, tyranny, 
wars, inquisition, alcoholism, etc., etc.” 

In order to understand the intimate relations of this long list of 
infirmities its author thinks best to make an analysis of the expense 
account of a Spanish family having an annual income of one thou- 
sand dollars; and finds, with many other defects, that the food is 
dear and insufficient and often poisonous, the meat, perhaps, being 
that of animals which died of contagious diseases, while the bread 
has been mixed with many deleterious mineral substances; and 
although there are laws and a department of public hygiene, the 
officers in charge are unable to perform the high duties of their 
office. 

One is surprised at his classifications. His complaint against 
clericalism is fundamental and historic. 

“At the beginning of the nineteenth century, when Napoleon 
invaded the Peninsula, one of his brigadier-generals, among the first 
to cross the line, said to him, ‘Sire, I will go no farther into a country 
of friars, gentlemen, and beggars.’’’ This was a complete definition 
of the existing social state. Spain was clerical and warlike. There 
was no possibility of more than an existence except for the priest 
or the soldier. Clericalism was exterminating the middle class by 
gathering all of the wealth into the convents. The army’s only 
business was to defend the priestly orders. The gentleman class 
was the product of the army. The rest of the nation were beggars 
who passed their lives at the gates of the convents waiting for their 
ration that would relieve their hunger for a few hours. Seventy- 
five thousand persons—men and women—were dedicated to the 
various offices of the Church. Their gross income amounted to a 
billion reales. The expenses of their journeys were borne by the 
people. They had two million, nine hundred and forty thousand, 
eight hundred and eighty-nine domestic animals, while the whole 
nation had twelve million, three hundred and seventy thousand. 
All the industry of Spain was at the service of the friarocracy. 


Spain had become petrified. Progress was impossible. The French 
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revolution, whose doctrines were extended to the Peninsula, led the 
poor classes and many Spanish gentlemen to see the need of a 


radical change of régime. 

This led to the revolutionary movement of the nineteenth century, 
resulting in the secularization of a large amount of church property, 
a suppression of the tithing system, and the declaration of the 
biological law: “He that does not labor shall not eat, and he that 
does not eat shall die.” The makers of candles and other objects 
for religious uses, who were the only persons who had gold coin hid 
away, bought the nationalized properties, thus separating them- 
selves from the clerical party, and joining the ranks of the revolu- 
tionists, and inflicted a heavy wound upon clericalism. This 
revolution occupied a century. “The glorious revolution of 1863 
crowned all the revolutions of the century, giving to Spain municipal 
and provincial law and a constitution.” This was followed by the 
constitution of 1869 and by that of 1876 which is now in force. 

Sociology, which is the finality of all the sciences, since every- 
thing that is studied is for the advantage of man and of humanity, 
must progress with the unification of the people, since society is an 
organic unit, however complex it may appear. Confining our par- 
ticular attention to Spanish social pathology, it is clear that our 
misfortunes arise from lack of unity in the direction of public busi- 
nesses and from an exaggerated individualism among different 
classes and persons. Spain has not yet become a nation. In Spanish 
territory there are as many nations as there are regions, provinces, 
peoples. These are the conditions most favorable to self-extermina- 
tion, especially in a period so critical as the present. 

The Christian spirit, whose roots are so deeply imbedded in the 
human conscience, and the elements contributed by the modern 
sciences give us an unshaken faith in the future, in the redemption 
of man and the salvation of Spain. 

The old surgery gave very few good results, because it was 
generally more occupied with the member that was to be amputated 
than with the general health of the patient. Fire and steel were 
the only instruments of the operator. But Lister has come ; asepsis 
and antisepsis, together with chloroform, bacteriology, vaccination, 
therapeutic serums; the sick man is often treated without pain; and 
the cures are more numerous and radical. 

Spain has great energies and must not and will not die. She 
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is certainly sick; but her infirmity is curable. Everything employed 
for her relief should be used with the utmost skill. 

The author does not undertake to treat of therapeutics or social 
hygiene ; but he is convinced that in society bonds of love are stronger 
than chains of iron; and concludes his brilliant discussion by pre- 
scribing for Spain’s ills a medicament which he intends shall serve 
as “‘a type of the kind of remedies” which he would employ. For the 
harmonizing of all social classes and the establishment of national 


unity, the indispensable remedy upon which he insists is that of 


“obligatory military service.” In support of this he presents twenty- 
four propositions, which we briefly summarize : 

Obligatory military service answers to the sentiment of justice 
and equality. It would cause all classes to take an active interest 
in politics. It would vastly improve the condition of the army, in 
which every family would have a personal interest. Civil wars 
would become impossible. Peaceable means would be found for 
settling difficulties. When difficulties arise, involving the army, the 
rich man, instead of making his own safety secure, will make his first 
contribution for the soldiers, among whom his own sons are enlisted. 
Nothing could more effectually awaken patriotic sentiment and 
loyalty to the flag. Military discipline, placing all men on the same 
footing, establishes fraternity of feeling between the aristocrat and 
the laborer. The army itself would be raised in public esteem and 
military service be considered honorable. The private soldier would 
be treated with respect instead of contempt. When the rich man’s 
son is compelled to enter military service, the government will 
promptly see that the soldier is properly housed, clothed, and fed. 

All this, Senor Baselga claims, will be advantageous in every way, 
to the country, to the army itself, and to all classes of society. 

A. J. STEELMAN 


Joutet, 


Tratado de Sociologia. Por Eugenio M. pe Hostos. Madrid. 
1904. 

This volume contains an outline of the courses in sociology given 
by the lamented Professor Eugenio M. de Hostos in the Normal 
School for Teachers in the Dominican republic. The book presents 
the outline only, as gathered from the notes of his students. The 
learned and eloquent instructor was in the habit of dictating his 
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definitions, which show the skill of his dialectic. But in working 
out his themes he spoke with great freedom, often carried away by 
his improvisations from the analysis which his pupils had carefully 
recorded. Those who heard him felt the superior force of his 
mentality, and have sought to express their appreciation of his 
genius, 

His monument, however, is not to be found in the closely articu- 
lated skeleton of his thoughts which the book reveals, but in the 
profound impression which he has made on the minds of his pupils 
and of his professional associates in the schools of Santo Domingo, 
and in the University of Chile. 

A. J. STEELMAN 


Joutet, 
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NOTES AND ABSTRACTS 


Societies for Co-operative Agriculture: A new law which bids fair to 
cause something of an economic revolution in certain respects in France is that 
relating to the financing of co-operative agricultural societies. The small farmer is 
always seriously hampered if he lacks the fixed capital which makes possible the 
most advantageous production, storing, and sale of his commodity. Hence the 
organization of local agricultural credit societies which extend loans for long 
terms at a low rate of interest to their members. Now the source of this credit is 
an advance of forty million francs authorized by law, and the annual dues of the 
Bank of France; from this source sums are advanced to local treasuries, which 
hoid them subject to loans by the co-operating cultivators. 

The operation of this system of credit extension is safeguarded by many 
precautions. The ministry of agriculture, in the first place, determines the 
distribution of the funds among the several local depositories; the loans, more- 
over, are secured by all desirable guarantees, and are made only to bona fide 
co-operatives, who are entirely free from collective commercial designs in 
applying the loan. 

Although these co-operative societies will avail themselves of this eid only 
in productive operations and not in connection with any scheme of co-operative 
consumption, there is nevertheless considerable alarm expressed by the merchants, 
whose relations to the agricultural producers will be materially altered; for 
co-operation in production will lead naturally to greater co-operation in the 
marketing of their products. All that the commercial interests may justly demand 
is that these co-operative societies shall not be in any sense mere commercial 
rivals, competing at an unjust advantage due to the special concessions open to 
them under the terms of the law. 

While the sums put at the disposal of the co-operative agricultural societies 
are not sufficient to provoke a vast national co-operative movement in the 
immediate future, yet their educative value is very significant; some such evi- 
dent allurement is needed to break down the deep-seated distrust and the obsti- 
nate individualism of our peasants. The success of co-operative agricultural 
societies under the favorable concessions of the present law will repeal the 
possibilities of co-operation even upon a commercial basis without reduction 
in the rate of interest for the funds employed. 

A secondary advantage which may be expected is the improved situation of 
French agricultural, stock-raising, and dairy industries with regard to exportation. 
At present the Danish co-operative societies have driven Norman butter out of the 
English market. The strength of these Danish societies may be seen in the fact 
that they control four-fifths of the milk, and three-fourths of the pork, beef, 
butter, and eggs, produced in Denmark. 

The field open to this new movement is a vast one, and the only suffering 
which is likely to result will be borne by the useless and even pernicious group of 
speculating middlemen, whose elimination will not be the least of the benefits 
conferred by the operation of the law.—Marcel Plessix, “Les coopératives 
agricoles,” Revue politique et parlementaire, June 10, 1906. E. B. W. 


The Traglodytes of the Matmata.—In southern Tunis there live the 
little-known cave-dwellers of Matmata. After a long ride across the desert, 
the traveler is greatly surprised, upon his approach to the settlement, at being 
unable to discover either inhabitants or dwellings. At the time of my visit to 
this interesting place, in 1903, the first indication of human life which we had 
was the sudden emergence from numerous shafts, which dropped perpendicularly 
from the somewhat broken surface, of a crowd of shrieking women and barking 
dogs. Gradually the form of the village became clear: Wherever we were 
able to distinguish the outlines of these broad pits or shafts, there we knew 
wes a habitation. Altogether the settlement contained more than two hundred 
houses sheltering some twelve hundred inhabitants. 

A small limestone hill, sometimes augmented artificially, usually forms the 
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basis for the construction of the dwelling. A broad shaft is then sunk, and 
leading into this central court other smaller excavations are made. A _ passage- 
way from twelve to fifteen meters in length leads from the central shaft through 
the hill to the outer air, and serves as an entrance. The central shaft, which 
measures possibly ten or twelve meters in depth, is primarily for the purpose of 
light. The smaller grottoes or apartments which lead into the light shaft are often 
quite spacious. In one of them I observed an oilmill driven by a camel. Others 
are used for store-rooms, stalls, sleeping-rooms, and the like. The purpose for 
which these laborious dwellings were constructed, doubtless, in very early times, 
seems to have been defense. The dwellings are almost inaccessible except through 
the single passage leading out to the foot of the hill, and this was of course easily 
defended or barricaded. 

The garments worn by these troglodytes are not different from those ordinarily 
worn by the Bedouins. Tattoo-marks, chains, and amulets, among which a small 
hand made out of silver is the most common, form a part of their personal 
adornment. 

Arabic is the only language spoken in the village I have described. 
Ethnically considered, however, these people are not Arab but Berber in their 
antecedents, and there is reason to think that until recently their language also 
was Berber. This is the more probable inasmuch as Arabic has not even yet 
penetrated very widely in the Matmata mountains. 

An old man with whom I conversed gave me some interesting information 
regarding the Berbers of the Matmata. Individual ownership of ground is 
customary, although formerly this was not the case. With regard to marriage, 
the bride is bought, and may belong to the same tribe as her husband or to a 
different one. A murder demands revenge, and the avenger is held blameless, 
but he must leave the place for three or four years or longer.—P. Traeger, “Die 
Troglodyten des Matmata,” Zeitschrift fiir Ethnologie, 1906, Heft 1 and 2. 

x & 


The Eight Hour Day in the Collieries of the United Kingdom — Our law on 
the duration of labor in the French collieries seems to have exercised 
an influence upon the British Parliament. It is even probable that the prin- 
ciple of legal limitation to eight hours for adults will be admitted next year. The 
actual length of the working-day in the British coal-mines is from nine to ten 
hours, except in the Northern District, where there is considerable variation as 
between the different classes of mine-workers. 

Last year the advocates of an eight-hour day to be fixed by law, presented a 
bill (1) calling for the placing of boys sixteen to eighteen upon the same basis 
as boys thirteen to sixteen years of age who are limited at present to ten hours 
a day, and (2) reducing this time from ten to eight hours, thus attacking the 
situation from the side of limitation both in age and in duration of labor. 

This year another eight-hour bill has been urged in Parliament upon the 
French plan of stages in the reduction of hours; thus the limitation to nine 
hours would go into effect January 1, 1907; to eight hours and a half, January 1, 
1908; and to eight hours, January 1, 19009. 

In the Northern District of Durham and Northumberland this proposition is 
not favorably received by the miners proper, who are able in the six or seven 
hours a day which they work to keep their assistants busy during a ten- or 
eleven-hour day. Consequently they fear that the reduction of hours for these 
assistants to eight will entail an excessive limitation of their own day. At the 
International Congress of Miners held at London in June, 1906, the delegates 
from Germany, France, Belgium, Austria, America, and Great Britain, with the 
exception of those from the Northern District, voted favorably upon resolutions 
looking toward the reduction of hours to eight per day. 

The bill before the British Parliament is more extreme than the French 
law in that the eight hours must include not only the time consumed in going 
down and coming up from the mines, but also that required in rest or refreshment 
during the day. The principle of non-intervention, in the labor of adults, hitherto 
considered by our neighbors as inviolable, does not seem to have been able to 
resist the assaults made upon it. 

The question of duration of the working-day for British miners concerns 
670,000 working-men; of whom some 6,000 are children of less than fourteen 
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years of age, and many more are youths who ought not to be deprived of the 
opportunities which a shorter day would offer for better physical development 
and for instruction in the technical and professional schools which have been 
established ; and the working-day of adults depends upon that of these “boys.” 

The question of wages does not seem to be affected by the reform, for that 
depends upon the production, which, it is thought, will not be reduced. During 
recent years the average number of days of work each week has ranged from four 
to five and a half. 

In the discussion it has been proposed to constitute a departmental or a 
select committee whose duty shall be to examine thoroughly the technical and 
economic aspects of the question and to arrive at a solution acceptable to the 
miners of the Northern District. It is probable that a satisfactory measure will 
be adopted next year upon the report of this committee. It is interesting to note 
this significant piece of legislation in a country which, due to its non-interven- 
tionist past, has been able more than any other to resist such changes.—Ed. Lozé, 
“La journée de huit heures dans les heuillares du Royaume-Uni,” L’Economiste 
francais, July 7, 1906. E. B. W. 

Complexity of Economic Phenomena.—! wish to try to refute, by means of 
very simple considerations, the principal objections which have been made to the 
possibility of arriving at certitude in political economy. These objections are 
based upon the great complexity of economic phenomena which are held to be so 
variable that they escape all certain prevision. 

Comte and Spencer agreed in giving sociology, which includes political 
economy, a degree of complexity much greater than that of the sciences which 
figured earlier in their classifications. Thus Spencer writes: The study of social 
science is the study of evolution under its most complex form. But, as a matter 
of fact, the phenomena presented by all the sciences are complex. All phenomena 
are the result of many simultaneous causes. The century and more of investiga- 
tion which was required to establish the leading principles of gravitation 
furnishes evidence of the complexity of physical science. 

But the skeptic will repiy that the physicist has at least a laboratory, and 
many make use of experimental methods, while the economist may not. But this 
is attaching too much importance to words; for legislation, while often anti- 
scientific in its methods, nevertheless furnishes important experimental indica- 
tions, and the physicist, on the other hand, finds himself confronted by many 
problems to which it is as impossible to apply strictly laboratory methods as it 
is to social phenomena, as, for example, in the determination of the figure of the 
earth. Moreover, one can never construct instruments which yield results abso- 
lutely identical with those called for by theory. For example, the laws of vibra- 
tion apply only to the theoretical cord or string. 

The scientific method consists principally in finding phenomena whose 
analysis is not too difficult and in creating theoretically, by experiment or obser- 
vation, and by abstraction, typical phenomena, which have never existed, and 
cannot exist, but which one may relate to the phenomena which resemble them. 
And in the use of this method there are no profound differences between the 
sciences. 

The objection drawn from the variability of phenomena which is one of the 
forms of complexity, is more specious. Economic facts are born of human acts, 
and two men may do different things under the same circumstances. Froude has 
even said: “If there is a science of man, there is no more freedom of the will.” 
But without going into the vexed question of determination, I think it can be 
shown that the variability of economic facts is not such as to preclude all analysis 
and all prevision. Indeed variability of behavior enters all physical problems 
as well. No physicist can tell the number of seconds required for the fall of 
each of a dozen pieces of paper thrown out of a window, and it is well known 
that the force of gravity is not exactly the same in any two places on the globe. 
The length of the life of a given organism is a matter of the greatest uncertainty, 
yet it does not militate against the incontestable truth that all living beings are 
mortal. 

Similarly, the variability of human acts is limited in numerous ways; the 
number of births, cases of insanity, suicide, asceticism, while variable in a 
sense, yet manifest conspicuous uniformities. Thus one may observe the facts 
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of monetary circulation without reflecting that the stock of gold would be 
diminished if some fool threw his purse into the river. One may occupy him- 
self with the phenomena of production without thinking that an unknown con- 
queror may come to lay waste the country, or that the producers may die of the 
cholera. 

We may say, in general, that men seek constantly to satisfy their needs 
with the least effort possible; and this is no more audacious than abstractions 
drawn from the study and description of the movements of the heavenly bodies. 
That a certain degree,of prevision has been reached by political economy is seen 
in such events as the prediction of the consequences of the multiplication of 
assignats, and in very many financial operations. But, as John Stuart Mill has 
said, “it is not necessary, for the wise administration of the affairs of society, 
any more than for those of our private affairs, to be able to foresee infallibly the 
result of our actions.’’-—A. Schelle, “Complexité des phénoménes économiques,” 
Journal des économistes, June, 1906. E. B. W. 

Lamprecht’s Philosophy of History.— Under the significant title, “Modern 
Historica! Science,” Karl Lamprecht has recently published the results of his 
many years of investigations in the philosophy of history. Three subjects stand 
out from among the rich contents as the most significant: the types of culture 
epochs in German history, the psychical mechanics of eras of transition between 
two such culture epochs, and finally the universal psychical mechanism of the 
course of the culture epochs themselves. 

Although Lamprecht may somewhat overestimate the value of the types of 
epochs which he discovers in German history, it seems to me that his investiga- 
tions regarding the psychical mechanics of transitional eras and of the course 
of single periods can hardly be estimated too highly. 

In general, he regards historical periods as characterized in their initial 
phase by psychic fluidity or plasticity, a strong feeling for the future, and a 
dawning of new relationships. Enthusiasm and phantasy gradually give place to 
less emotional characteristics, and in the final stage a condition of rationalistic 
rigidity and immobility ensues 

The characteristics of the process of historice! development as a whole 
closely resemble those of the separate epochs. In the early periods, plasticity of 
mind and the active play of phantasy predominates, while rationalistic crystalli- 
zation of culture is little evident; in the later periods of historical development 
the prominent characteristics are found to be reversed, and the incidents which 
mark the close of individual epochs are most abundant. The series forms, on 
one side at least, a transition from blind enthusiasm to sober reason. The gen- 
eral evolution of a people always begins with the most intensive and unstable 
and isolated incidents of consciousness and of movement, and ends with the 
feeblest and most stable, yet always much more unified, incidents. 

Social phenomena are conditioned sometimes more clearly by psychological 
factors and sometimes by physiological. The most important phenomena of the 
first sort are language, religion, art, science, custom, law, and morals; of the 
second sort, political, social, and economic products. During the development 
of these latter, increasing differentiations and integrations are of special 
significance. At every single stage of integration the synthetic unification must 
be preceded by a stage of unregulated hostility and followed by a stage marked 
by a relatively crystallized modus vivendi. Inner relations are thus regulated 
earlier than external relations with other group-unities. Sympathy grows up 
as the psychological result of physiological integrations. Similar stages are dis- 
tinguished in the economic evolution of peoples. 

The stages which mark the development of social relations within a people 
find their paraliel in the general social development of humanity. Integration 
and the transference of emphasis from feeling and impulse to reason here too 
furnish the chief clue. The history of religion and of art are conspicuous examples 
of this tendency. 

History is thus a process of change from eras of fluidity to eras of crystal- 
lization. from periods of youth to periods of old age: and just as separate races 
and individual epochs exhibit this transition, so the stiffening, stereotyping phase 
must inevitably set in, at last, in the case of humanity as a whole.—Berthold 
Weiss, “Lamprechts Geschichtsphilosophie,” Archiv fiir systematische Philosophie, 


June 2, 1906. E. B. W. 
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